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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


ROBABLY no other American prehistoric earthwork has 
P excited so great a degree of historic interest as the so-called 

Mound City Group of Ross County, Ohio. Certainly, 
from the prehistoric viewpoint, it stands unsurpassed. 

Through the partial examination of the group, in 1846, by 
Squier and Davis, and the publication of the report in Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, archaeological circles 
throughout the world have been made acquainted with their 
remarkable finds and conclusions. So striking, indeed, were 
these results and so widespread the circulation of the report, 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, that Ancient Monu- 
ments became, and has remained to many persons, a classic con- 
tribution to knowledge of the great mound-building cultures of 
prehistoric American peoples. For many years the Mound City 
Group and its contents continued to be considered as the ne plus 
ultra of mound-builder achievement, and while subsequent 
explorers looked upon Squier and Davis’s accomplishment as 
something to be striven for, there was in many quarters a feeling 
that the Mound City “finds” would never be equalled, much less 
surpassed. This sentiment was voiced by no less a personage than 
the late Professor Frederick W. Putnam, dean of American 
archaeologists, when, in a conversation regarding archaeological 
exploration in Ohio, he declared to the writer that, in his opinion, 
the Mound City finds would continue to stand as unique. A 
few years later, at the very time when this Society’s survey was 
removing from the Tremper Mound, in Scioto County, a collec- 


tion of specimens which not only duplicated the finest artifacts 
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taken from the Mound City Group, but actually excelled them 
both as to quality and numbers, work was brought to a halt 
momentarily by the arrival of a telegram. This telegram brought 
the sad news of Professor Putnam’s death. That he did not live 
to learn of the Tremper find which, even in his great optimism, 
he was unable to foresee, will always remain a matter of regret 
to the writer. The possibilities of archaeological research in 
Ohio had been underestimated. 

The rich finds of the Tremper Mound naturally were most 
gratifying, particularly as the Mound City specimens had been 
taken out of this country, their loss to be felt keenly by a later 
and more appreciative public. But the exploration of the Trem- 
per Mound furnished something more than replacement of the 
loss of the finest examples of mound-builder art discovered up 
to that time. It furnished ideas and information which, added 
to the knowledge already accumulated through earlier recent 
exploration, could be brought intelligibly and logically to bear 
upon the deductions and conclusions of Squier and Davis with 
regard to the Mound City earthworks. The Tremper Mound, 
as judged by its exploration, and comparison with Squier and 
Davis’s report, was analogous in all its important aspects with 
the great Ross County Group, and it was felt that a complete 
examination of the latter would furnish evidence justifying the 
same or a similar explanation as to its construction, purposes, and 
usage. 

Squier and Davis, it must be remembered, worked as pioneers. 
There were available to them no data on which to base an inter- 
pretation of evidences appearing to them in the Ross County 
Group. It was but natural, perhaps, that some of these interpre- 
tations should be subjected to question after prolonged explora- 
tions had furnished firmer bases of fact. The more important of 
these conclusions were that the builders of the Mound City 
Group practised human sacrifice; that, from this practice, they 
should be in some way rather directly related to the dominant 
cultures in Mexico and Central America; that certain basin-like 
receptacles constructed upon the floors of the mounds were the 
“altars” on which human sacrifices were made; and various minor 
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impressions, such as their belief that the so-called stratified 
mounds were not used as places of burial. 

Although Squier and Davis explicitly state in their report 
that their explorations comprised all of the twenty-four or more 
mounds of the Mound City Group; and although the work of 
constructing the great military encampment at Camp Sherman, 
where the group is located, had obliterated all trace of at least 
one-half of this original number of mounds, our survey, in the 


Fic. 27.—Mound City after Squier and Davis. 


spring of 1920, undertook the final and complete examination of 
what remained, since we felt that even this remnant still repre- 
sented one of the more important of Ohio’s prehistoric earth- 
works, of interest not alone as a monument of our pre-Columbian 
predecessors, but as a structure of historic import as well. 


THE MOUND CITY GROUP OF EARTHWORKS 
SQUIER AND Davis’s MAP AND DESCRIPTION 


The map of the Mound City Group, from the survey of Squier 
and Davis at the time of the explorations therein, is here repro- 
duced (Fig. 27). 
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Their summary description of the group, from Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley (Smithsonian Institution, 1848) 
is as follows: 

Situated on the left bank of the Scioto River, four miles north of the 
town of Chillicothe. The enclosure, designated from the great number of 
mounds within its walls, ““Mound City,” is in many respects the most 
remarkable in the Scioto Valley. Through the generous kindness of Henry 
Shriver, Esq., upon whose estate it is situated, the mounds were all permitted 
to be investigated; and the work will, in consequence, be often referred to 
in the course of this volume, particularly when we come to speak 
of “mounds.” 

In outline it is nearly square, with rounded angles, and consists of a 
simple embankment, between three and four feet high, unaccompanied by 
a ditch. Its site is the beautiful level of the second terrace, and it is still 
covered with the primitive forest. 

The first and most striking feature in connection with this work is the 
unusual number of mounds which it contains. There are no less than twenty- 
four within its walls. All of these, as above observed, have been excavated, 
and the principal ones found to contain altars and other remains, which put 
it beyond question that they were places of sacrifice, or of superstitious 
origin. 

These mounds seem placed generally without design in respect to each 
other, although there is a manifest dependence between those composing 
the central group, and between those numbered 4 and 5 and 12 and 13. 
From the principal mound numbered 7 in the plan, after the fall of the 
leaves, a full view of every part of the work and of its enclosed mounds is 
commanded. This mound is seventeen feet high with a broad base nearly 
one hundred feet in diameter. The long mound, No. 3, is one hundred and 
forty feet long by eighty wide at the base, and ten feet in average height. 
Broad and deep pits, from which the earth for the construction of the mounds 
was taken, surround the work. 


RECENT ASPECTS OF THE GROUP 

At the time of the final exploration of Mound City, described 
in this report, the entire site was occupied by the United States 
army cantonment, Camp Sherman. Fig. 28 gives a view of it 
before this change had taken place. Incident to the construction 
of this great camp, the grading of streets and drilling-grounds and 
the erection of barracks and other buildings resulted in unavoid- 
able disturbance of the group. In a number of instances mounds 
were completely removed, the earth composing them being used 
for grading and filling and any specimens they may have con- 
tained thus lost, or scattered among workmen. Others of the 


mounds fared less disastrously, being disturbed in part only, 
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while one at least—the great central mound of the group— 
suffered no damage whatever. 

Of the total of twenty-four mounds recorded by Squier and 
Davis, in the above description, only twelve—one-half the 
original number—could be located or identified by the present 
survey. Several of the smaller ones, it is known, had completely 
disappeared under many years of cultivation of the land, while 
the remainder had been obliterated in the construction of the 
cantonment. What these mounds may have contained in the 


Fic. 28 View of Mound City Group before it was taken over by the U. S. 
Government. 


way of material evidence of their builders will never be known, 
and the only record of their existence is that of Squier and Davis. 
Mounds of which no trace remained are those numbered on their 
map as follows: 1, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, and 22. 

The condition of the mounds remaining for final exploration 
was as follows: Mound No. 2, practically one-half entirely obliter- 
ated, the remaining portion being graded off to within 6 inches of 
its base; No. 3, the elongate mound of the central unit, disturbed 
by extensive ramifications of the camp plumbing system; Mound 
No. 7, intact, its removal having been forestalled by special 
intervention of the camp commander, at the solicitation of the 
Museum authorities; Mound No. 8, one-third graded off, to with- 
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in a few inches of the base; Mounds Nos. 9 and 12, much dis- 
turbed by trenching for plumbing system; Mound No. 13, a part 
of one side graded off, disturbing the most important burial 
thereof; Mounds 15 and 17, very small structures, more or less 
disturbed by grading; Mound No. 18, about one-half graded 
down, but a considerable depth of soil left above the base; Mound 
No. 21, very low, slightly disturbed; and Mound No. 23, fully 
two-thirds removed, with no trace of floor remaining. 

The mounds of the group which remained available for explora- 
tion were examined, not according to the numbers given them by 
Squier and Davis, but in the order suggested by convenience and 
conditions existing in the camp. Naturally, those mounds which 
have been partly demolished, particularly those having but a few 
inches of earth above their floors and thus more likely to be 
disturbed by curious persons, were examined without delay. 
Several others, which in part or entirely lay beneath barrack 
buildings were left until, late in the autumn of 1921, the structures 
interfering with their examination were razed. It is interesting 
to note that in several mounds, notably Nos. 8 and 13, where 
portions of the bases had been almost or quite exposed by grading, 
numerous specimens lay exposed to view, and although many 
persons constantly passed these sites, the objects escaped notice. 

EXAMINATION OF Mowunp No. 8 

The incentive for beginning the present exploration of the 
Mound City Group with Mound No. 8 was two-fold. In the first 
place, as noted above, a portion of the mound had been removed 
to within a few inches of the base, leaving at least one burial partly 
exposed, and various artifacts within reach of the curious. Sec- 
ondly, it was from this mound that Squier and Davis secured their 
noteworthy find of effigy pipes, upwards of 200 in number, in 
connection with which they arrived at certain conclusions at 
seeming variance with later and more complete evidence in the 
same direction. 

The report of Squier and Davis on Mound No. 8 follows: 


Fig. 37 is a section of mound No. 8 in “Mound City.” In the number 
and value of its relics, this mound far exceeds any hitherto explored. It 
is small in size, and in its structure exhibits nothing remarkable. It had but 
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one sand stratum, the edges of which rested on the outer slopes of the altar, 
as shown in the section. Between this stratum and the deposit in the basin 
occurred a layer a few inches thick, of burned loam. The altar itself Fig. 38 
was somewhat singular, though quite regular in shape. In length it was 
six feet two inches, in width four feet. At the point indicated in the section 
was a depression of perhaps six inches below the general level of the basin. 

The deposit (a) in this altar was large. Intermixed with much ashes, 
were found not far from two hundred pipes, carved in stone, many pearl 
and shell beads, numerous discs, tubes, etc. of copper, and a number of other 
ornaments of copper, covered with silver, etc., etc. The pipes were much 
broken up,—some of them calcined by the heat, which had been sufficiently 
strong to melt copper, masses of which were found fused together in the 
centre of the basin. A large number have nevertheless been restored, at 
the expense of much labor and no small amount of patience. They are 
mostly composed of a red porphyritic stone, somewhat resembling the pipe 
stone of the Coteau des Prairies, excepting that it is of great hardness and 
interspersed with small variously colored granules. The fragments of this 
material which had been most exposed to the heat were changed to a brilliant 
black color, resembling Egyptian marble. Nearly all the articles carved in 
limestone, of which there had been a number, were calcined. 

The bowls of most of the pipes are carved in miniature figures of animals, 
birds, reptiles, etc. All of them are executed with strict fidelity to nature, 
and with exquisite skill. Not only are the features of the various objects 
represented faithfully, but their peculiarities and habits are in some degree 
exhibited. The otter is shown in a characteristic attitude, holding a fish in 
his mouth; the heron also holds a fish; and the hawk grasps a small bird in 
its talons, which it tears with its beak. The panther, the bear, the wolf, the 
beaver, the otter, the squirrel, the raccoon, the hawk, the heron, crow, swal- 
low, buzzard, paroquet, toucan, and other indigenous and southern birds,— 
the turtle, the frog, toad, rattlesnake, etc., are recognized at first glance. 
But the most interesting and valuable in the list, are a number of sculptured 
human heads, no doubt faithfully representing the predominant physical 
features of the ancient people by whom they were made. We have this 
assurance in the minute accuracy of the other sculptures of the same date. 


The great importance of Mound No. 8 will be evident to all 
who read the above report, as will also the intense interest with 
which our later survey proceeded once more to uncover its 
mystic interior. The sentiment of members of the survey was 
that of treading upon hallowed ground; for here was a spot not 
only of a widely known prehistoric importance, but, as a result of 
the activities of two noted pioneer explorers, of marked historic 
importance as well. It was, indeed, with feelings befitting the 
occasion that the present survey presumed to lay bare the stage 
where, more than three-quarters of a century ago, Squier and 
Davis’s explorations revealed to the archaeological world what 
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has continued perhaps to be the most widely known tumulus of 
the great mound-building cultures of the Ohio Valley. 

While certain details of Squier and Davis’s conclusions regard- 
ing Mound No. 8, its purposes and usages, seemed somewhat 
at variance with the cumulative evidence for the culture group 
as a whole, there was no predisposition to doubt the correctness 
of their observations, or rather the honesty of their deductions. 
At the time of their examination of the group there was available 
almost no data on which they might base conclusions. It was 
felt, furthermore, that since their explorations of the several 
mounds of the Mound City Group were but partial, as a rule 
simply covering the immediate centers of the mounds, that 
additional information was to be had through exhaustive exam- 
ination. This information naturally would supplement, and 
might either confirm or modify, their original findings. Further- 
more, it was hoped that the great central basin and its immediate 
surroundings would be found intact, and that, less its content 
of artifacts, of course, the present survey might see and examine 
it just as did its original explorers. 


BuRIALS IN Mowunp No. 8 


Burial number 1, of this mound, lay to the northwest of its 
center, in that part of the tumulus which had been graded off 
incidental to camp construction. The grading process had left 
but an inch or two of earth covering the burial, and subsequent 
rains had exposed its contents plainly to view. The grave, a slight 
depression upon the floor, contained the cremated bones of one 
individual, with which were sixteen copper artifacts, consisting of 
breastplates, ear-ornaments, and pendants. These specimens 
were hammered and doubled together with the idea of destroying 
their intrinsic value—a proceeding customary where objects were 
placed in open graves, the idea being to preclude the possibility 
of their being stolen by derelict members of the tribe for personal 
use. This “killing” ceremony seems to have been widespread, 
and aside from the practical purpose served, may have carried 
with it something of the idea contained in the cremation ritual 
—the release of the spiritual essence of the object. In the in- 
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stance of incombustible artifacts, the breaking or multilating of 
the object may have served the same purpose as did cremation 
with those which were combustible. That this procedure was 
anything more than a common-sense precaution, however, is not 
indicated definitely, for in the more pretentious burials of the 
mounds of this group, where the cremated remains immediately 
were covered by a primary protecting mound, artifacts as a rule 
were deposited entire. The only definite inference to be drawn is 
that broken and multilated artifacts placed with the dead served 
equally well the purpose of perfect specimens. 

Burial number 2 lay to the southwest of the center, occupying 
a basin-like depression in the floor, one foot deep. With the 
cremated remains were found three imitation eagle claws, made of 
copper; a long slender awl of copper; several large shell disks, 
perforated; many small shell disks; beads of shell and pearl; about 
one hundred perforated canine teeth of the elk; several imitation 
elk teeth; perforated bear canines; and imitation canines of the 
bear and the mountain lion. 

Grave number 3 was similar in construction to number 2. 
It contained the cremated remains of one individual, with which 
were placed several flake knives and the flint core from which they 
were chipped; two slate gorgets, one perforated; fragments of 
pottery-ware; a number of perforated elk canines; five copper 
beads; and a necklace of clawbones of the bear and the gray wolf. 

Burials 5, 7, and 8 all lay toward the south side of the mound, 
were deposited upon the floor without special preparation, and 
contained no artifacts. 

Burial number 6 was placed directly north of the center of 
the mound, in a small basin-like receptacle on the floor. With 
the cremated remains was a copper plate, 6 inches long and 34% 
inches wide. This plate was extremely thin and fragile, and was 
removed in fragments. 

Attention is directed to the photograph of the central basin 
from which Squier and Davis report taking their remarkable find 
of effigy pipes and other artifacts (Fig. 29). 

The basin was found to be of the usual rectangular pattern 
in which the angles or the corners at its east end instead of being 
lightly defined were very sharply outlined. 
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In two respects the report of Squier and Davis regarding 
the deposit in this mound is misleading. The reader gets the im- 
pression, first, that the entire deposit of pipes, copper and other 
objects and ashes, representing presumably a sacrifice, was found 
within the basin proper, or, as they term it, the altar; second, 
that this great deposit had been burned in place, where found, 
the heat having been sufficiently strong to melt copper, ‘‘masses 
of which were found fused together in the center of the basin.” 


Fic. 29.—Crematory Mound No. 8. 


As to the first of these suggestions, it will be noted by refer- 
ence to the photograph of the basin, that the present survey 
found, at the southwest corner of the “‘altar,”’ and entirely outside 
of it, a distinct receptacle or depository, not mentioned by Squier 
and Davis. This depository was in the form of an upright mold, 
rounded horizontally, and extending vertically from the floor of 
the mound to a height of 20 inches. The diameter of this mold 
at the bottom was 18 inches, with a gradual lessening toward its 
top. In a word, this mold was exactly that which would result 
from a filled bag being set upright on the floor and covered over 
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with earth, the bag and contents later being removed and the 
arched earth retaining its form and imprint. 

It will be noted that Squier and Davis’s excavation intersected 
this mold, disclosing its contents and permitting their removal, but 
left intact, in the body of the mold, the greater part of the opening. 
However, sufficient of the original contents remained to show their 
character. More than fifty fragments of pipes, many beads of pearl 
and shell, and a number of crystals of galena were taken from the 
bottom and around the edges of this mold, none of which showed 
contact with fire. However, associated with these objects were 
several fragments of a mineral resembling copper which unmis- 
takably had been fused. Tests, however, showed this mineral to 
be a copper arsenide, probably whitneyite,' a product of the 
Michigan copper region. The same mineral, in large pieces, was 
found in Mound No. 13, where it was associated with galena. 

In view of the fact that the rectangular basins, termed by 
Squier and Davis “altars” but now generally recognized as cre- 
matories, were seldom used as depositories of burials or artifacts 
and since such deposits were often made alongside and quite near to 
the basins, as in the Tremper Mound and in Mounds 13 and 7 of the 
Mound City Group, the evidence for Mound No. 8 is that the 
great find of pipes and doubtless many others of the accompanying 
specimens were taken from this supplemental depository and not 
from the central basin. 


THE So-CALLED ALTAR 


Consideration of the basin itself strengthens this idea, and 
brings us to the second supposition of Squier and Davis, namely, 
that an extensive cremation had been effected on the “‘altar,” the 
heat from which was so intense as to fuse the accompanying 
artifacts of copper. In the “altar,” or crematory, 2s in the case 
of the supplementary depository, it was fortunate that no muti- 
lation had resulted from former examination. As with other 
mounds of the group, the excavation had been immediately filled, 


1 Samples of the fused metal from the deposit were submitted to Professor William 
J. McGaughey of the Department of Mineralogy, Ohio State University, for identifica- 
tion. They were found to be whitneyite or a closely allied copper arsenide mineral. 
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in accordance with the requirements of the owner of the land, thus 
enabling our survey to view in @ very satisfactory manner those 
portions of the floor uncovered by the early explorers. 

The crematory basin was found tv be devoid of contents, 
with the exception of a few charred human bones and a fragment 
of a copper object, closely attached to the floor of the basin 
through corrosion, the original mass of ashes and artifacts having 
been removed, of course, upon first examination. However, a 
glance at the basin, once more exposed to view, was sufficient to 
show that the supposedly intense sacrificial or crematorial fires of 
Squier and Davis never had occurred therein. As so often noted 
in the crematory basins of other mounds of the group, this one had 
undergone extensive repairs. Continued use of these basins as 
crematories, with alternate heat and moisture, resulted in all 
instances in damage in the way of checking and cracking. In this 
particular basin this cracking had been very pronounced, the 
separation being as much as one inch in width. These cracks, as 
well as portions of the floor which had been altogether broken 
away, were neatly repaired by filling with puddled clay, bluish- 
drab in color. The fresh clay used in these repairs was entirely 
unburned, and showed no contact whatever with fire. In view of 
this fact, it becomes clear that cremation or burning of the de- 
posit found in this basin had occurred elsewhere, possibly in the 
adjoining mound, No. 9, which appears to have been supple- 
mental to No. 8 in purpose. 


ULTIMATE CONCLUSIONS 


The ‘evidence, then, as to Mound No. 8 and its central 
deposit, as interpreted by this survey, is as follows: After cre- 
mation elsewhere, probably in the adjacent mound, No. 9, the 
human remains were brought to Mound No. 8, and, together with 
their accompanying artifacts of copper and other objects, were 
deposited within the basin formerly serving as a crematory. In 
close proximity to this basin and its contents, were then deposited 
the pipes, beads, and so forth, in their bag-like container, while 
over this offering and the basin alike was heaped the covering and 
protecting mound of earth. The fact that the bag container was 
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not destroyed in the burning of the structure enclosing the site of 
the mound, but retained its form and position when the earth was 


Fic. 30.—Restored vessel from Mound No. 2. 


Fic. 31.—-Restored vessel from Mound No. 13. 
heaped over it, indicates one of two things: either the structure 
was burned prior to the placing of the deposit, or the fire incident 
to the burning did not reach and consume it. 
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The finding of the copper arsenide, fused together by heat, 
mingled with the unburned fragments of pipes, beads, and so 


Fic. 32.—Large mica depository, Mound No. 13. 


Fic. 33.—Effigy crow pipe from the mica depository, Mound No. 13. 


forth in the supplemental depository, shows unmistakably that 
the fusing and burning had been accomplished prior to the de- 
positing of the specimens where found. The copper arsenide 
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mineral, covered with the carbonate of copper, through proximity 
and oxidation, might easily be mistaken for copper; hence it is 
apparent that the fused copper reported by Squier and Davis was 
in reality the copper arsenide or whitneyite. 


Fic. 34.—Effigy crow pipe from the mica depository, Mound No. 13. 


The fact that a degree of heat in excess of 2300 Fahrenheit is 
required to melt copper makes it improbable that the open fire 
of the cremation ceremony would result in fusing that metal, as 


Fic. 35.—Effigy frog pipe from the mica depository, Mound No. 13. 


the theory of Squier and Davis would lead us to suppose, while the 
copper arsenide, with a melting point of approximately one-fourth 
that of copper, would readily be affected by the degree of heat 
generated in an ordinary open fire. 
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Mounds Nos. 2, 13, 23, and 18 of the group revealed many 
artifacts; photographs of a few of the many unique copper, stone, 


Fic. 


36.—Effigy frog pipe found in depository connected with burials Nos. 


and 3, Mound No. 13. 


Fic.'37.—Effigy eagle heads of copper, Burial 3, Mound No. 13. 


and ceramic objects are shown herewith (Figs. 30—40). 
No. 7, the only undisturbed mound of the group, was perhaps the 


most interesting. 
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Mounp NUMBER 7 


By right of size, as well as location, Mound No. 7 may well 
be considered the great central tumulus of the Mound City Group 
of earthworks. Certainly, now that exploration has disclosed the 
secrets of its rich interior, such place will not be denied: it; for 


Fic. 38.—Copper efligy bear headdress, Burial 3, Mound No. 13. 


while others of the group have shown themselves to be of very 
great interest, considered alone, it must be conceded that the 
nucleus of the group as a whole, and the most important of the 
units composing it, is to be found in Mound No. 7. 

Plans for the construction of the cantonment of Camp Sher- 
man called originally for the demolition of Mound No. 7 and the 


Fic. 39.—Copper effigy deer horns used for headdress, Burial 4, Mound No. 13. 


use of its component earth for filling in the adjacent large pits, 
from which the group was originally constructed. However, at 
the solicitation of representatives of the Museum, these plans 
were modified so that the structure might be preserved until it 
could be scientifically examined. As a result, barrack buildings 
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and mess halls were erected on the north, west, and east sides, 
but the ground itself was left undisturbed. To the south of the 
structure lay an open parade ground, affording a desirable en- 
trance for exploration and abundant space for diposing of the 
great amount of earth to be removed; 
and it was there that the examination 
was begun. 

Before proceeding with the account 
of the final exploration of Mound No. 
7, it may be well to view the structure 
as it appeared to Squier and Davis 
almost three-quarters of a century ago. 
They have this to say: 


Fig. 41 is a section of mound No.7 in 
“Mound City.” This mound is much the 
largest within the enclosure, measuring seven- 
teen and a half feet in height by ninety feet 
base. From its top a full view of the entire 
group is commanded. A shaft nine feet 
square was sunk from the apex. The outer 
layer of gravel, which in this case was twenty 
inches thick, was found to be broken up, and 
at the depth of three feet (at a point indicated 
by a in the section) were found two copper 
Fic. 40.—Obsidian spear, 9 in. in axes, weighing respectively two and two aad 
length, Burial 3, Mound No. 13. one-fourth pounds. At the depth of seven 

feet occurred the first sand stratum, below 
which, at intervals of little more than a foot, were three more,—fowr in all. 
At the depth of nineteen feet was found a smooth thin layer of sand an inch 
in thickness. This sand had a marked ferruginous appearance, and seemed 
to be cemented together, breaking up into large fragments .a foot or two 
square. At one side of the shaft, and resting on the sand, was noticed a 
layer of silvery mica, as shown in the plan of the excavation, Fig. 42. It was 
formed of round sheets, ten inches or a foot in diameter, overlapping each 
other like the scales of a fish. Lateral excavations were made to determine 
its extent, with the result indicated in the plan. The portion uncovered 
exhibited something over one-half of a large and regular crescent, the outer 
edge of which rested on an elevation or ridge of sand six inches in height, as 
shown in the supplementary section 0. The entire length of the crescent 
from horn to horn could not have been less than twenty feet, and its 
greatest width five. The clay floor of this mound was but a few inches 
in thickness; a small shaft, c, was sunk three feet below it, but it dis- 
closed only a mass of coarse ferruginous sand. The earth composing the 
mound was incredibly compact, rendering excavation exceedingly slow and 
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laborious. Two active men were employed more than a week in making 
the excavation here indicated. It is not absolutely certain that the mound 
was raised over the simple deposit above mentioned, and it may yet be 
subjected to a more rigid investigation. 

Although this mound is classed as a mound of sacrifice, it presents some 
features peculiar to itself. Were we to yield to the temptation to speculation 
which the presence of the mica crescent holds out, we might conclude that 
the mound-builders worshipped the moon, and that this mound was dedi- 
cated, with unknown rites and ceremonies, to that luminary. It may be 
remarked that some of the mica sheets were of that peculiar variety known 
as “hieroglyphic” or “‘graphic mica.” 

RECENT ASPECT OF THE MouND 

In the time intervening between the above survey and the 
present, striking changes in the appearance of the Mound City 
Group have taken place. With respect to Mound No. 7, however, 
these changes are mostly superficial, since the great tumulus, in 
all essential respects, remained as it was known to Squier and 
Davis. Externally, the change was marked; for the forest which 
at that time covered the entire group had disappeared to be 
followed by many years of cultivation of the land, while this, in 
turn, had given way to the erection of a great cantonment for the 
training of American soldiers for the World War. In size and 
shape, Mound No. 7 was only slightly modified. Squier and Da- 
vis’s measurements show it to have been, as surveyed by them, 
90 feet in diameter and 17% feet high. However, since their 
shaft was sunk to a depth of 19 fect before reaching the floor, it 
is evident that this figure more nearly represents the true height; 
in fact, after years of cultivation, in which the thick gravel 
layer was continuously plowed from the top toward the base, 
our survey found the height of the structure to be 12 feet, while 
its diameter, as shown by the post-molds encircling its circum- 
ference, was approximately 100 feet. 

Their finding of a portion of what they conceived as being a 
great mica crescent needs no preliminary comment, since its 
import will be made evident in subsequent pages of this report. 
The continuing of their shaft to a depth of three feet below the 
floor was a natural precaution; but little did they dream that at 
a depth of almost another three feet lay the floor of an important 
and extensive sub-structure, the uncovering of which awaited the 
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present survey. Their surmise that the mound might justify a 
more thorough examination was fully borne out by the results 
herein set forth. 

Examination of Mound No. 7, begun at the north side and 
carried forward in the usual way, had reached the half-way point 
to completion, when unexpected developments occurred. In keep- 
ing with its policy of thorough investigation, the survey had 
constantly sunk test holes through the well-defined floor of the 
mound, in order that no underlying activities of its builders 
might be overlooked. One of these test shafts, effected at a 
point a few feet south of the geographic center of the mound, 
disclosed, at a depth of 51% feet, a striking, well-defined floor, 
with evidences of burning, as shown by the terra cotta discolora- 
tion of the surface and charred organic matter strewn thereon. 
Enlargement of this test excavation disclosed the rim of a cre- 
matory basin and confirmed the surmise that the activities of the 
builders of Mound No. 7 had not been confined to the normal 
level on which the structure was built. 

In a mound of such proportions as No. 7, disposal of the 
component earth under normal conditions is always a problem, 
and with this new development it became decidedly more complex. 
The solution of the problem of caring for upwards of six feet 
additional earth was found in utilizing the limited space available 
to the east and west of the mound, thus supplementing the princi- 
pal working entry at the south. This permitted of disposing of 
the worked-over earth in three directions, and of leaving the 
central portion of the area free for examination. 


THE BASEMENT 


Since the “basement” or substructure antedated the mound 
proper in construction and usage, it seems proper to accord it 
priority in this report. Its average depth below the floor of the 
mound proper was 5)4 feet, although in places this depth was 
close upon 6 feet. The excavation corresponding to the base- 
ment was oval in form, with its longest axis extending northeast 
and southwest. Its length was approximately 40 feet and its 
width 30 feet. About 20 inches of the upper portion of the fill, 
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including the floor proper, was of clayey loam, the remainder of 
the 51% feet being gravel. The floor of the basement was care- 
fully made of puddled clay, four inches in thickness at the center, 
and gradually sloped toward the outer perimiter, following which 
was a continuous trough-like depression which furnished drainage, 
by carrying surface water from the floor to holes leading into the 
gravel below. 

Entrance to the basement was by means of an easy slope or 
grade of earth located at the northeast end. On each side of 
this entry, where it joined the basement proper, had been set 
posts, about 6 inches in diameter, the distance between which 
was 5 feet 8 inches. From these entry posts, extending in either 
direction around the wall of the basement, were other posts. 
These were continued, at regular intervals, to about the center on 
each side, and apparently indicated the presence over the one- 
half of the basement which they occupied of some sort of roof or 
covering. An interesting feature of the construction of this 
basement was the fact that, to prevent the gravelly soil around its 
circumference from caving in upon the floor, the puddled clay 
stratum plastered upon the floor itself had been carried upward 
on to the walls, the whole ingenious proceeding suggesting the 
use of cement in the modern basement. It was interesting to 
find, however, that in places this wall of clay had failed to with- 
hold the mass of gravel behind it and that both had slipped down- 
ward and forward on to the floor. 

The only object of artificial construction found in this entire 
basement was a crematory basin (Fig. 41), the edge of which had 
been disclosed by the test-hole which brought to light its existence. 
This basin lay toward the southwest end of the basement, and 
measured 6 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 4 inches. This crematory, 
which had been used for a considerable period of time, as indicated 
by its burned condition and frequent repairs, was devoid of 
contents with the exception of a few calcined bones and ashes re- 
maining from cremation ceremonies. 

It is evident that this basement, a sacred place, was used for 
a long period, but that its purpose was mainly that of cremation. 
The cremated remains were apparently then removed to adjacent 
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sacred places for deposit and burial. In the end, the site was 
abandoned, the excavation filled to a level with the corresponding 
natural surface, and upon this restored surface Mound No. 7 
was constructed. 


Fic. 41.—The large crematory, Mound No. 7. 


THe Mounp 


Within a very short time after beginning the examination of 
Mound No. 7, the characteristic post-molds, marking the outer 
circumference of the wall of the pre-structure, were disclosed. 
Proceeding from these molds, at the southern margin of the 
mound, what was at first supposed to be the floor of the structure 
was discovered. ‘This apparent floor, reaching to within 18 or 20 
inches of the marginal post-molds, proved to be a carefully con- 
structed covering of finely puddled clay, one-half to one inch in 
thickness, and in turn covered with a stratum of finely sifted sand, 
one inch to two inches in thickness. Instead, however, of marking 
the floor level, it was found to overlie the entire area of the mound, 
having been put in place when the tumulus had been built to a 
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height of seven feet at the center. It thus formed a continuous 
conical cap, completely sealing the mound below, together with its 
contents. A second covering, this time of sand alone, was found 
to overlie the mound at an earlier stage of its construction. This 
stratum lay one foot below the first-mentioned, and had been put 
in place when the mound had reached a height at the center of 
approximately six feet. 

The true floor of the mound was easily discovered, and proved 
to be very marked in character. It had been constructed of 
puddled clay, with a light covering of fine sand. Apparently this 
sand covering had been renewed from time to time as it became 
trampled into the clay beneath. A peculiar cement-like layer had 
resulted which, in our examination, was removed in pieces, often 
one foot or more across, and resembling slabs of sandstone. As 
removal of the mound was carried to completion, it was found that 
this peculiar characteristic was constant throughout the entire 
extent of the floor. This floor had been so carefully constructed 
that from its surface the existence of the basement beneath it 
would never have been suspected. A section of the basement wall 
along its north side plastered with the puddled clay which, in 
one spot, has slipped downward on to the floor will be noted. The 
large post-hole at the right of the photograph is one of those 
placed at the side of the graded entry into the basement. It and 
others of the series extended downward through the main floor 
into the sub-base floor showing that, when the basement was filled 
in, the posts which they represent had remained in place and 
undisturbed. 

Our survey found no burials or other deposits on the floor of 
the southwest section of the mound. This area doubtless 
served as a sort of assembly room from which were viewed 
the cremation and burial ceremonies held toward the interior 
and the north and east of the structure. 


BURIALS OF THE MouND 
Of the thirteen burials belonging to the builders of Mound 
No. 7 all were cremated. Ten of these were placed upon the 
floor and three—those numbered 1, 2, and 11—were found within 
the body of the mound. 
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Burial number 1 occurred toward the southwestern side of 
the structure, about four feet above its base. With the cremated 
remains was an unusually fine double-bitted copper axe. 

Burial number 2 was similarly located as to the above, at a 
distance of three feet above the floor. Two interesting copper 
pendants, spoon-shaped, and a number of bone and shell beads, 
accompanied the cremation, which had been placed in a pocket- 
like receptacle in the earth. 

Burial number 11, the third found above the base-line, lay well 
to the northeast of the mound, about three feet above the floor. 
The cremated remains were deposited on what, at that stage, was 
the surface of the mound, and covered with earth. With the 
burial were two flint knives and a necklace of barrel-shaped bone 
beads. The natural supposition with regard to burials placed 
above the floor is that they represented individuals who died 
during the erection of the mound. 

Of the ten burials found upon the floor of this mound, all 
were placed in more or less carefully prepared graves. The 
smaller and less important of these were covered rather indiffer- 
ently with a deposit of clay and loam, but over the more preten- 
tious of the burials had been erected primary mounds of earth 
with the characteristic coverings of fine sand. 

Burial number 3 was the first to be encountered of those 
placed upon the floor. The grave was constructed of logs, about 
8 inches in diameter, so placed as to form a rectangular enclosure, 
6 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet wide: The enclosure was then filled 
with earth to a depth of 5 inches, and upon the resulting plat- 
form were deposited the cremated remains. With these were 
found a large obsidian spear, 8 inches in length (Fig. 42); a button- 
shaped ornament of copper, plano-convex in form, and one inch 
in diameter; and a necklace of small pearl and shell beads. 

Burial number 4, located about 10 feet east of number 3, 
occupied a low platform 18 inches in diameter. With the small 
amount of material from incinerated human bones were placed 
three curved copper objects in the form of fishhooks; the rem- 
nants of two large spearpoints—one of hyaline quartz and one of 
obsidian—which had been broken into fragments; several frag- 
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mentary ornaments of very thin copper; and an unusual necklace, 
composed of large pearl beads and beads of wood, covered with 
silver. 

Burials 5, 6, and 7 were closely grouped, and occupied a 
position directly north of number 3. Number 5 presented an 
unusual feature, in that it occupied a receptacle differing mate- 
rially from the customary graves of the 
group. This receptacle consisted of a 
short, stump-like section of a tree, into 
the top of which had been excavated a 
bowl-like cavity to contain the cremated 
remains. The organic matter of the con- 
tainer had long since been replaced by a 
deposit of bog-iron, a condition not infre- 
quently found in the mounds of this group, 
particularly in the post-molds, where the 
wood of the post has been replaced by the 
metallic deposit. In this burial, cremation 
had been carried to a point where most of 
the bones were consumed, the deposit thus 
being unusually small in quantity. With 
the remains were numerous remnants of 


perishable objects, including cut jaws and 
teeth, beads, and so forth, practically 
destroyed by cremation. A large bone J! 4:-—Large spear 

point found with Burial 3, 
awl, however, and a number of beads were ygound No.7. Length 8 in. 
unburned. 

Burials 6 and 7 occupied slightly raised platforms, and with 
each was placed a necklace of shell beads. 

Burial number 8, lying southeast from the center of the 
mound, contained an unusually large amount of cremated remains. 
With these were found a necklace of bone beads. 

Examination of Mound No. 7 had reached a stage, at this 
point, of utmost interest and importance. Its exploration was 
carried forward by the removal of five-foot cuts, extending 
approximately east and west, and reaching from top to floor. 
The last of these to be completely removed, up to this time, had 
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revealed burials 3, 4, and 8, and, in addition, just north of burial 
number 4, the margin of a primary sand-covered mound, which 
promised to develop into something of unusual interest. While 
this cut was being completed on its eastern end, workmen began 
the removal of the next succeeding cut at its western end. Burials 
5, 6, and 7, already described, were brought to light before the 
westernmost one-third of this cut was completed. Since this cut 
would carry the work of examination almost to the geographical 
center of the mound, it was carried forward with careful anticipa- 
tion of what it might reveal. It was felt that the shaft sunk by 
Squier and Davis, disclosing the extensive deposit of mica which 
they were able to examine only in very small part, was near at 
hand; and in addition, as before mentioned, the cut covered a 
primary mound of decided promise. Both surmises proved to be 
correct, for at a point corresponding very closely to the center of 
the mound was found the southern edge of the historic shaft, 
while to the eastward and adjoining it lay a most pretentious and 
important grave beneath the covering of this primary sand- 
covered mound. 
THE SQUIER AND Davis SHAFT 

The shaft of Squier and Davis, after being cleared out by 
our survey, was carefully examined. Its dimensions were found 
to be: depth, 11 feet 2 inches; width at top, 12 feet; width five 
feet below top, 5 feet 10 inches; width at bottom, 7 feet 11 inches. 
Although almost three-quarters of a century has elapsed since the 
digging of this shaft of the pioneer explorers, the marks of their 
mattocks and picks on its walls were almost as plain as if newly 
made. The earth which had been thrown back into the shaft 
from above was much looser than that of the undisturbed body 
of the mound, and was easily removed in order that the shaft 
might be viewed in its entirety. At its bottom, at the eastern 
side, were located the plates of mica covering the floor and ex- 
tending into the undisturbed body of the mound. The signif- 
icance of this mica deposit, regarding which Squier and Davis 
made such interesting surmises, will be made plain in succeeding 
pages. At the western edge of the old shaft was located an eleva- 
tion of the floor, which later proved to be the edge of the great 
crematory basin of the mound. 
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BuRIAL NuMBER 9 


As one stood at the bottom of the shaft of Squier and Davis, 
it was most interesting to note with what assiduity they had 
attempted to follow the mica deposit eastward into the mound. 
With this in view they had undercut their shaft, just above the 
floor, to a point almost exceeding the margin of safety, clearly 
loath to abandon what they realized to be a valuable and interest- 
ing situation. Had conditions permitted their quest to extend 
but a few inches farther to the southeast they would have come 
upon one of the most remarkable burials of the Mound City 
Group, which, in turn, would have furnished an explanation of 
the remarkable deposit of mica. 

A section of the primary mound covering this burial, with its 
heavy stratum of fine sand, is shown inthe photograph. The 


Fic. 43.—Effigy of the deathcup, central Burial 9, Mound No.7. Made of wood 
and covered with copper. Length 13) in. 
dark soil at the base is a log-mold, from one of a number of logs 
forming the outer structure of the grave. This structure was 
rectangular, laid up cabin-like, two logs deep, the timbers being 
about eight or nine inches in diameter. 

On the west these logs were held in place by glacial bowlders, 
of one to ten pounds size, piled against the structure on the 
outside. Within this vault the floor was raised to a height of six 
inches above the general floor, thus forming an elevated platform. 
At the center of this platform lay an object apparently made to 
represent a toadstool of the deathcup variety, and suggesting a 
wand or baton as its purpose (Fig. 43). The object is 131% inches 
in length, and is made of wood, covered with thin copper. Directly 
over and around this peculiar object were placed the cremated 
remains of the dead. Adjacent to these remains, at the south, 
was a copper plate, 10 inches in length, bearing a striking conven- 
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tional decoration in repoussé, with the eagle-head as the motif 
(Fig. 44). At the north side of the burial was a second copper 
plate with a similar but more highly conventional design in cut- 


Fic. 44.—Eagle heads repousséd in copper, central Burial 9, Mound No.7. Length 
of plate 10 in. 


out work (Fig. 45), while at the southwest lay an elaborate 
headdress of extremely thin and badly decomposed copper, 
apparently representing the head and horns of some animal. 


Fic. 45.—Conventional eagle heads cut in copper, central Burial 9, Mound No. 7. 
Length of plate 9 in. 


At the southeast and northeast corners of the grave respectively 
were found two flying eagles of copper, with body and feather 
markings in repoussé, each more than one foot in length (Fig. 46). 
Elsewhere throughout this grave were placed copper pendants, 
pearl and shell bead necklaces, and broken spearpoints of rock 
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crystal. Over the entire grave and its contents were placed 
large sheets of mica, cut in rectangular form, some of them reach- 
ing a size of 14 by 10 inches. A carefully woven coarse matting 
was found covering the copper objects at the south end of the 
grave. 


THe Mica “PAveMENT” 
The mysterious mica deposit of the mound instead of being 


the great mica crescent of 20 feet in length was found to be a 
covering of mica sheets, with an extent of 8 feet in length and 4 


Fic. 46.—Effigy eagle made of copper, central Burial 9, Mound No. 7. Length 
13% in. 


feet in width. In form it was primarily rectangular but had been 
made to conform to the rounded contour of the base of the small 
mound covering burial number 9. Although not so extensive as 
Squier and Davis believed, this covering of mica was sufficiently 
impressive in itself. Apparently it had been laid down, topping 
the sand stratum which covered the primary mound over the 
great central grave, at its northern margin, as a part of the 
primitive splendor of aboriginal burial ceremony. 
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The hieroglyphic or graphic mica, mentioned by Squier and 
Davis as composing the “crescent,” has long been a matter of 
curiosity among geologists, owing to the uncertainty as to its 
character. A sample from the “crescent” was submitted to 
Prof. John H. Schaffner, Department of Botany, Ohio State 
University, whose report is as follows: 

Caused by filamentous iron bacteria, growing between the plates of 
mica. A species of Crenothrix has the power of oxidizing certain kinds of 
iron. After the Crenothrix produced organic matter, filamentous fungi— 
molds—grew into the material. Probably produced since the mica was 
buried and in recent years. 

From this report it becomes evident that the so-called “hiero- 
glyphic” or “graphic” mica is not a variety of the mineral, but 
signifies merely a condition—the presence of the filamentous 
bacteria and the resultant peculiar markings. 

The crematory of Mound No. 7 occupied practically the center 
of the floor and was one of the finest and largest of the entire 
Mound City Group, being 9 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 10 inches 
deep. It had been long and extensively used, as shown by fre- 
quent mending of burned-out portions, and by the burning of the 
underlying earth to the depth of one foot. It contained no 
cremated remains, but such were found scattered upon the floor 
nearby, where they doubtless had been dropped in removing 
cremations from the basin to adjacent graves. 

It was at this point in the examination of the mound proper 
that the constant ‘sounding’ 


of the floor disclosed disturbed soil 
underneath, and led to the discovery of the sub-floor and base- 
ment previously described. 

Burial number 10 lay toward the northwestern side of the 
mound. Its content of cremated human remains was larger than 
usual, and with them were placed a necklace of bone beads and 
several perforated bear canines. 


BurIAL NuMBER 12 


Equally important with the great central grave of the mound, 
both in number and variety of artifacts contained, was grave 
number 12, located north from the center of the structure. The 
construction of the grave likewise was very similar to that 
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of number 9, logs forming the sepulchre, with the raised earthen 
platform within. This platform was 6 feet 6 inches in length and 
5 feet in width, with its longer diameter extending north and 
south. In its center were the usual cremated remains and with 
these and covering all parts of the platforms were numerous 
artifacts of copper, obsidian, and mica. 

At the northwest corner of the platform lay an ingeniously 
constructed belt, the leather of which was still fairly preserved 
in parts by contact with copper. 
Upon this belt were mounted a total 
of 18 copper turtles, about 2 inches 
in length and 1% inches wide. 
The carapace of each turtle was 
well formed and pierced with holes 
running along both sides. The 
plastron is cleverly fashioned from 
two pieces of copper, one of which 
was designed to serve for attachment 
to the belt. Within the turtles were 
placed as rattles either small pebbles 
or beads. 

Near the effigy turtles were found 
two large and beautifully fashioned 
obsidian spears, measuring 734 inches 
in length. One of these (Fig. 47) is 
almost transparent. Near the cen- 
ter of the grave was a large copper 
plate, finely made and well pre- 
served. It is covered on one side 
with leather. In conjunction with 


this plate were found a pair of spool- 
shaped ear ornaments, one lobe of 

h bei 1 th Fic. 47.—Obsidian spear point, 
each being ol copper and the other pi 12, Mound No.7. Almost 
of native silver. The north-central transparent. Length 734 in. 
and eastern parts of the grave were 
covered with more than a dozen star-like figures cut from 
copper and averaging about 214 inches in diameter (Fig. 48). 
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Associated with these stars were two conventionalized objects 
of copper, resembling bats, each 5 inches long and 6% inches 
wide. In the same part of the grave was found a copper plate 
10 inches in length, representing the hawk or eagle, in an upright 
posture. The eyes, feather markings, and body lines are executed 
in repoussé, while at the neck, but on the reverse side, is a large 
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Fic. 48.—Copper stars, Burial 12, Mound No. 7. Diameter 214 in. 


pearl bead, the thread by which it is attached being preserved 
by the oxidation of the copper. At the east-central part of the 
grave were found more than one dozen copper pendants, ranging 
in length from 6 inches to 8 inches. These were ovate and con- 
caved, having the general form of the laurel oak leaf, and attached 
to the inner side of several of them, through oxidation of the 
copper, were shell and pearl beads. To the south of the cremated 
remains was a circular sheet of mica, 11 inches in diameter, which 
probably served as amirror. In close proximity to this mica sheet 
was an effigy horn of copper, closely resembling in form the hurn 
of the mountain goat (Fig. 49). It is 9 inches long and is charac- 
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teristically curved and corrugated. Toward the southwest corner 
of the platform lay a copper headdress in human effigy form. The 
specimen, which is 9 inches long, and which represents the human 
female form, is curved to fit the crown of the head in the same 
manner as those found in Mound No. 13. At the southeast corner 
of this interesting grave were found several necklaces of fine pearl 
beads, bear claws, and sharks’ teeth, and a number of small 
ornaments of copper. 


Fic. 49.—Effigy horn of the mountain goat, made of copper. Length 9 in. 


Burial number 13, the final one of the mound, was of especial 
interest, both as to contents and the depository which they 
occupied. The latter, rectangular in form, was cut into the floor, 
intaglio-like, to a depth of 9 inches. This basin, in turn, was 
enclosed with logs 9 or 10 inches in diameter, and within this 
enclosure was a clay floor, or platform; at about its center was 
placed a fine copper axe, over which, and covering the greater 
part of the platform, were sheets of mica. Upon this mica 
were scattered the incinerated human bones, with which were 
the fragments of a large crystal-quartz spear, a necklace of shell 
beads, and two bone needles. At each corner of the grave and 
intermediary on each end and one side, were placed large shell 
containers. These, seven in number, were fashioned from the 
species known as Fulgar perversum, found in the Gulf of Mexico, 
through removal of a portion of the body whorl and the columella. 
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I have described the two important mounds of the Mound 
City Group, and the results and conclusions drawn from the 
complete examination of the group may be summed up as follows. 


SUMMARY 


The final exploration of the Mound City Group of earthworks 
by our survey shows that certain of Squier and Davis’s conclusions 
as to the purpose and use of the mounds, or rather of the pre- 
structures now represented by mounds, are, in part or wholly, 
incorrect. Lack of sufficient evidence, and perhaps faulty 
interpretation of the evidence available to them, appear to have 
been the causes for rather far-fetched surmises and statements 
unsupported by facts. In the Introductory Note to this report 
the principal ones of these questionable conclusions were 
mentioned. These were, in substance: That the builders of the 
Mound City Group practised human sacrifice; and that, from this 
custom, they should be in some way related to the great culture 
group of Mexico and Central America; that certain basin-like 
receptacles constructed upon the floors of the mounds were altars 
upon which human sacrifices were made; that the so-called strati- 
fied mounds were not places of sepulcher. To these may be 
added their statement that the sacrificial fires were so intense as 
to melt copper, to say nothing of other substances with much 
lower melting and fusing points. 

As to the first of these inferences, it may be stated that the 
idea of human sacrifice was in no way borne out by our investiga- 
tions. The sites of the Mound City Group were found to be 
similar in every way to that of the Tremper Mound, on the lower 
Scioto, where the sacred structure, with its crematories and depos- 
itories, was used solely for the cremation and burial of the dead 
and for the attendant funereal ceremonies. The present conclu- 
sion regarding the surmise as to human sacrifice automatically 
answers that as to relationship with the southern culture groups. 

As to the question of “altars,” upon which human sacrifice 
was made, it has been demonstrated once again that these basin- 
shaped receptacles were merely crematories, used in preparing 
the dead for burial in the manner to which their builders were 
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accustomed. All the mound sites of the Mound City Group 
examined by our survey contained from one to three crematories; 
in one small mound, in which Squier and Davis declared there was 
no crematory, three were found. It is worthy of note that in 
those mounds possessing two or more crematories the proportion 
of burials was less, showing that the principal function of such 
had been that of cremation, as supplementing others of the 
group. Although Squier and Davis declared that the so-called 
altars in Mounds 3 and 8 served as depositories for artifacts, not a 
single one of the twenty uncovered by our survey was used as 
such. All were found to be devoid of contents beyond scattering 
charred human bones and fragments of artifacts carefully left 
within them. It is significant, also, that often the cremated 
burials, in their prepared graves, contained pieces from the burned 
and fractured sides and bottoms of the crematories nearby. 

With respect to the contention that the stratified mounds 
contained no burials, it is sufficient to say that in every mound 
examined our survey found burials. This was true particularly of 
the great central mound, No. 7, a highly stratified structure, in 
which in addition to the sand strata, the mound, at a given 
height, had been completely sealed over by a layer of puddled 
clay. 

The supposed great intensity of sacrificial fires in the so-called 
altars, and the resulting fusion of metallic artifacts associated 
therewith, has been fully discussed in the description of Mound 
No. 8, where it was shown that no fires whatever had been 
kindled over the deposit, where found, and that a substance 
supposed to be fused copper was not in reality copper, but a 
mineral with a much lower melting point. 


Tue Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Cotumsus, O. 


FEATHER MANTLES OF CALIFORNIA 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


ROM the narratives of early explorers of the region now 

known as the United States we learn that the Indians from 

Massachusetts to California made elaborate mantles or 
blankets of feathers. Some had patterns in brilliant colors; 
many were made of the iridescent feathers of the wild turkey; 
others were wrought from feathers of the swan, mallard, goose, 
and other waterfowl. 

These mantles fall naturally into two groups. In the first, 
the shafts of the feathers were fastened to a netted or woven 
fabric, the feathers overlapping one another as in nature. These 
blankets must have borne a close resemblance to the feather 
garments of Peru, and also to the mantles of pigeon feathers made 
by the Maori of New Zealand. The best Indian blankets of 
this group were probably of as good workmanship as is shown in 
the celebrated feather capes of the Hawaiian Islanders. Mantles 
with overlapping feathers were in use in California, also over a 
considerable portion of the Great Central Basin, and eastward to 
the Atlantic Coast. Du Pratz describes them as follows: 

With the thread which they obtain from the bark of the bass tree they 
make for themselves a kind of mantle which they cover with the finest swan 
feathers fastened on this cloth one by one, a long piece of work in truth, but 
they account their pains and time as nothing when they want to satisfy 
themselves . 

The feather mantles are worked on a frame similar to that on which wig 
makers work hair. They lay out the feathers in the same manner and fasten 
them to old fish nets or old mulberry-bark mantles. They place them in 
the manner already outlined one over another and on both sides. For this 
purpose they make use of little turkey feathers. The women who can obtain 
feathers of the swan or Indian duck make mantles of them for the women of 
the Honored class." 


It is doubtful if a good example of this extensive group of 
feather garments made by our northern Indians is in existence 


1 Du Pratz, Hist. de La Louisiane, m, 191-192, 1758. 
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today. Among the Pomo, Yuki, Wintun, Wailaki, Mewok, 
northern Maidu, and probably other California tribes, a de- 
generate form of this type, specimens of which are in the Peabody 
Museum, is still used in dances. They are, however, very 
coarsely made of large feathers, and probably bear but a slight 
resemblance to the better examples of older work.’ 

The second group of feather mantles was found throughout 
the cliff-house region, also in California, Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, and probably in other sections. The blankets 
of this group are woven, and they may be divided into three 
subdivisions according to the manner of using the feathers. 

In the first and most primitive subdivision, the downy skins of 
young waterfowl or the feathered skins of the more mature birds 
were cut into strips, twisted, and used as warp cords, or they 
were wrapped about warp cords of fiber which were then joined 
in simple twined weaving. The construction was the same as in the 
more common type of rabbit-skin blankets which are so widely 
distributed. This form of feather blanket is rare in collections. 
There is a good specimen from the Koskimo in the Peabody 
Museum. They were also made by the Chinook, are re- 
ported by Dr. Dixon to have been woven by the northern Maidu, 
and were doubtless once used over a considerable area. They are 
of a coarse texture but warm. Very old examples of this work in 
the Peabody Museum are also shown in the feather borders of the 
rabbit-skin blankets from the graves of the ancient Basket- 
makers. 

In the second subdivision of group two, the webs are stripped 
from the larger feathers of various birds and wrapped around the 
warp cords before weaving. The best blankets made in this way 
are handsome, warm, and durable. They were used by the Cliff- 
d-vellers, evidently also by the Maidu of the Sacramento Valley, 
and probably by other tribes. Two excellent examples of this 
type are illustrated in Plate IV. 

In the third subdivision, the down of waterfowl is mixed 
with dog hair, or mountain goat wool, before spinning, or is caught 


? For typical examples of these coarse dance capes see R. B. Dixon, Bulletin, Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. xvi, pls. xt, xt, and fig. 24. 
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into strands of this material during the process of spinning. Very 
attractive blankets were woven of the fluffy cordage thus prepared. 
These were made by some of the tribes of Washington and British 
Columbia. 

The blanket illustrated in Plate IV, b, undoubtedly made by 
the Maidu Indians of the Sacramento Valley, California, belongs 
to the second subdivision of group two. It was given to the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University in 1913 by Miss Lucy 
H. Eaton of Boston in memory of her sister, Catherine S. Eaton, 
whose death occurred a short time previous to the gift. It was 
obtained in California about the year 1821, by William Alden 
Gale. Mr. Gale sailed as clerk on the Albatross from Boston to 
California in 1810, remaining on the coast as agent for Bryant 
and Sturges, Boston, until 1835. He gave the blanket, several 
fine old Chumashan baskets, and other ethnological specimens 
which he had collected in California, to the family of his friend, 
Joseph B. Eaton, whose daughter, above mentioned, presented it 
to the Museum. 

It measures about 50 x 56 inches. Its technic is shown in 
Fig. 50. The material from which the cordage is made appears 
to be Indian hemp (A pocymum cannabinum) throughout. The 
double woof cords (a, a) are suspended at intervals of about an 
inch from a finely pleated cord (b), the ends of which are carefully 
tapered. A cross-section of this cord approaches a triangle. Each 
of the three faces is shown in the drawing. The warp cords (c) 
are double, are not twisted together, and are closely wrapped with 
webs of feathers which have been stripped from their shafts. 
The method of winding and lashing the two cords together is 
shown in d. This double feather-covered warp cord is carried 
back and forth the length of the blanket, and is held in place by 
the double woof cords in a variety of twined weaving, the technic 
of which is similar to the wrapped twined weaving of Mason, 
excepting that both strands of the double woof cords are equally 
pliable and appear alike on either side of the blanket. Each 
strand of this twisted cord crosses the warp cords continuously 
on one side of the blanket only, not alternately as in the cliff-house 
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a, American Museum of Natural History; 6, Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 
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blankets. In this way a closer, firmer texture is produced, and 
the garment is much more serviceable than the clifi-house mantles. 

The lower edge is finished as shown in e. The ends of the 
two strands of twisted woof cord are tied below the last warp 
cords in a square knot. One of them is then looped upon itself 
and wrapped several times with its companion, which is then 
carried through the loop at its lower end and knotted. The end 


Fic. 50.—Details showing construction of mantle figured in Pl. IV, b. 


of the first strand is also knotted close to the first wrapping, and 
the ends of the two strands cut close to the knots. When finished 
these pendent cords appear as in f. 

The feathers used in the body and in the upper and lower 
borders of this garment are webs stripped from the wing coverts 
of the mallard duck. Those used in the white stripes are doubt- 
less also from some species of waterfowl. 
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The work shown in this garment is of higher grade than that 
of the cliff-house blankets, dilapidated fragments of which are in 
our collections. 

In the National Museum at Washington is a very close dupli- 
cate of the blanket described above. It has the same light stripes 
across a dark ground, and is apparently made of feathers from the 
same species of waterfowl. It was collected by the Wilkes 
Expedition, and is attributed in the old catalogue of the Museum 
to the region of northern Washington or Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
for the reason apparently that it bears a superficial resemblance to 
blankets of hair and bird down known to have been obtained 
there by Wilkes. If we turn to chapter five of the fifth volume 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, however, we learn 
that Captain Wilkes sent the Vincennes to San Francisco in the 
summer of 1841. On the 20th of August, Lieutenant Command- 
ant Ringgold with six boats and an Indian pilot left the ship for 
an expedition up the Sacramento River. On August 29, three 
days’ journey above the junction of Feather River with the 
Sacramento, they reached a Maidu village, of which a good descrip- 
tion is given. This is probably the first published account of 
the habitations of this people. Ringgold states that some of 
the Indians 
had feathers in their hair arranged in different ways . . . Their fillets of 
feathers somewhat resembled those worn by the chiefs at the Sandwich 
Island; and feather cloaks were seen at the village resembling some we had 
seen in the north near the Straits of De Fuca.* 

The ethnological specimens collected by the Wilkes Expedition 
are among the most valued objects in our older eastern museums. 
The collections were extensive and comprise many rare objects 
from the Pacific Islands and western America. It seems more 
than probable, therefore, that the feather blanket in the National 

. Museum, which is a duplicate of the one previously obtained in 
California by Mr. Gale and now in the Peabody Museum, came 
from this Maidu village. 

The third blanket of this kind known to the writer is illustrated 
in Plate IV,a. It is in the American Museum of New York. It 


* Charles Wilkes, United States Exploring Expedition, vol. v, p. 185, (Lea and 
Blanchard, 1845 Edition). 
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was purchased from Mr. W. A. Hooton of Brooklyn, New York, 
in 1914, in whose family it had been since 1830, “at which time 
it was purchased either in Mexico or California.”” It was un- 
doubtedly obtained in the latter locality. The stripes have the 
same arrangement as in the two blankets above described, but the 
broad central band is in gray feathers instead of mottled black. 
The National Museum and the Peabody Museum blankets are 
both new, but the American Museum example is somewhat 
soiled and shows wear. All three were probably made by the 
Maidu, and the workmanship shown is of excellent quality. 
They undoubtedly represent the highest grade of this class of 
featherwork. 


PEABopyY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A PROCHLORITE BANNERSTONE WORKSHOP 
By JOHN LEONARD BAER 


NE and a half miles below the aboriginal workshop on 
O Mt. Johnson Island in the Susquehanna River, described 

in the October-December, 1921, number of the American 
Anthropologist, is another bannerstone workshop. This one is 
located on the east bank of the Susquehanna below Peach Bot- 
tom, Lancaster County, Pa. It does not compare in size with 
the one formerly described, where hundreds of slate bannerstones 
were shaped; neither was the same material used nor did the 
same shape of bannerstone prevail. While at the island workshop 
almost all of the unfinished specimens found were of slate and of 
the winged type with well-defined centrums; those found at the 
lower workshop were made of prochlorite and usually of a double- 
convex form truncated at top and bottom or bottom only and 
without any pronounced centrum. 

Prochlorite is a soft green stone containing crystals of mag- 
netite. When found in situ it usually occurs contiguous to 
steatite and is sometimes wrongly called green soapstone. While 
this material was chosen for making bannerstones, partly because 
of the ease and safety with which it was worked, the magnetite 
crystals it contains were a factor that entered into the choice. 
The shining black crystals added materially to the beauty of the 
finished bannerstone. The nearest source of this material is 
about five miles down the river, at Bald Friars, Md. No posi- 
tively aboriginal prochlorite quarry had thus far been identified 
here; and it is a question whether the Indian needed to quarry 
the material since there is such an abundance of it found along a 
small stream which enters the Susquehanna at this point. How- 
ever, some of the numerous pits covering the side of Bald Hill 
may have been made by the Indian in search of prochlorite con- 
taining the larger crystals of magnetite. We know from un- 
finished and broken vessels found that he quarried steatite here 
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although all of the original pits made by him have been enlarged 
by the white man in search of a better grade of steatite and spar. 
While scattered specimens of unfinished bannerstones have been 
found here, the uncultivated condition of the fields is unfavor- 
able to the identification of a workshop. 

Prochlorite was worked into bannerstones with much more 
ease and with less danger of breaking than was slate. The crude 
blocks of prochlorite were chipped roughly into shape while 
slate would not lend itself to this speedy process. The softness 
of the material made scraping easy and eliminated much of the 
tedious pecking necessary in reducing slate. Other processes in 
the manufacture were identical with and employed in the same 
order as was observed at the slate workshop. 

Plate V, a, shows a roughly chipped block of prochlorite; 5 
shows a block of prochlorite pecked into a double convex form; 
c presents one of the few bi-pinnate specimens showing a well- 
defined centrum; d shows a specimen pecked to the desired thick- 
ness and truncated on two edges; e shows a specimen where the 
hole is started with a tapering drill so as to locate the centrum 
before finishing the pecking and scraping; f presents a pecked, 
scraped, and partly polished specimen with a shallow hole in the 
concave depression on one edge; g shows a specimen not so well 
finished as f, but with a hole started with a hollow drill. While 
finishing with a core drill the hole which had been located with a 
solid drill was the usual order of procedure, it was not the invari- 
able rule. Occasionally the hole was finished with a tapering 
drill and sometimes worked from both ends. Few specimens 
have been observed in which drilling with a hollow drill was 
operated from both ends. A number of unfinished specimens in 
which the core is still in place have been drilled nearly through 
with no indication of an intention to finish the work from the 
opposite end. 

Plate V, 4 andi, present halves of finished bannerstones. The 
small one in # shows a large crystal polished flush with the green 
stone. Plate V, 7 and/, show pecking hammers of white quartz of 
which many have been found about the workshop; k shows one of 
the numerous abrading tools of coarse sandstone. 
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A comparison of the number of broken and unfinished speci- 
mens found at these two bannerstone workshops leads to the 
conclusion that on the island the slate was worked into convenient 
forms and many of these carried away to smaller workshops to be 
finished, and that the numerous unfinished prochlorite specimens 
have been brought from a larger workshop near the source of the 
material. 


Detta, Pa. 


A RECENTLY DISCOVERED STONE SCULPTURE IN 
OLAND, SWEDEN 
By GEORGE T. FLOM 


NTIL a few years ago no examples of rock-tracings or like 
U sculpturings had been found in the Baltic islands of Swe- 

den. However, the discovery in 1910 of an elaborate 
tracing of cups, ships, sandals, and axes, at Hiagvide, Lirbro 
Parish, Gothland, and of a sculptured stone on the Island of Oland 
in 1916 now gives these two island provinces also one each. 
Both finds are exceedingly interesting and in some points unusual. 
The following observations upon that of Oland are here offered 
as a small contribution to the vexed question of the meaning of 
the rock-tracings. 

The carved stone is located on the Klinta Farm, No. 3, in 
Smedby Parish, southern Oland; when found it lay with the flat 
side down, and almost wholly covered with earth, just inside a 
stone wall separating the farm from the highway.’ The some- 
what raised ground inside the wall was examined and an excava- 
tion made by T. J. Arne in 1917, who found that it represented 
what was left of a grave about 18 m. in diameter, a portion of the 
grave having been cut away on the occasion of the building of the 
highway. Of the contents of the grave I shall mention only the 
two skeletons. Arne dates the grave and the incised stone as 
belonging to the second period of the Bronze Age, hence the 16th- 
15th centuries B. c.? 

The stone, which is here reproduced as Fig. 51, is a trapezoidal- 
triangular granite boulder 1, 16 m. tall, 50 cm. thick, 68 cm. 
broad at the base, and 45 at the top.* One of the narrow sides 
together with the slanting base and also the top are compactly 
covered with small, round cup-depressions, 150 in all. The broad 


1 It is described by T. J. Arne in an article entitled “Olands férsta kinda brons- 
Aldersristning,” in Fornvinnen, 1917, pp. 196-201. 
c., p. 200. 
L. c., p. 198. 
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side contains figures as follows: at the top, three large concentric 
circles with a central hollow; at the left of this, four cups arranged 
in quadrangular form; at the center, what appears to be a horse, 
and below that, more deeply incised, a ship extending across the 
whole stone; at the base two schematicised horses and a trident- 
like figure. The ship shows a high prow and high stern; there are 
crew-strokes indicating seven rowers, whose heads are indicated 
by very small cups exactly as are those of the Kivik grave near 
Simrishamn, Skdne, and its horse figures are the same as on the 
latter and on some Norwegian tracings. It is supposed that the 


Fic. 51.—Sculptured stone, Smedby Parish, Oland, Sweden. Side and front views. 


massive block cannot have occupied a place in the cist, but stood 
on the grave as a monument, as in the case of the Villfara stone 
of southeastern Skane.‘ 

There are several interesting features about this stone. While 
it does not necessarily follow from the character of the configura- 
tion on the two carved sides, that the cups were cut later than the 
sun-emblem and the other figures on the broad and smoother 
side, as Arne is inclined to think, that is a possibility. The 
monument, then, was originally set up with its sun-symbol 
carving of concentric circles as the principal figure, and with the 


* Noted by Arne, l. c., p. 200. The weight of the stone is over a ton. 
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horses and the ship at the base. The four cups at the top are 
evidently arranged to form a square figure, the shape here being 
due to the narrowness of the space where the figure is placed. 
We have here, then, evidently one form of the four-spoked wheel- 
symbol, hence a second sun-symbol by the side of that of the 
concentric rings and central cup. But if the two figures at the 
top are connected with the sun-cult, the two at the base and 
nearest the grave proper, as the house of the dead, that is, the 
horse and the ship, would seem to be connected with the death- 
cult. There were two skeletons in the grave; but as the grave 
had been partly destroyed before, we cannot say whether the 
number of each group of symbols originally was determined by 
the number of bodies buried there (the figure in the center, which 
is now very hard to make out, Arne thinks may possibly repre- 
sent two figures). And in this case what does the trident repre- 
sent? 

The compactness of the cups and the fact that they are carved 
in the same way at the top are not without interest. In this 
latter feature we are reminded of such a position of numerous 
cups on one of the few cupped stones found in Germany, namely 
one near Meissen.’ But here the cups are arranged in three 
concentric curved rows. On the Oland stone there is no such 
arrangement. The closeness with which the cups have been placed 
is unusual; I cannot recall anywhere a similar case in the north. 
On the Tuna stone No. 3,’ which contains 120 cup-hollows, there 
are uncarved spaces,® and likewise on the Borreby stone.? On 
the latter some are very large, others of varying size, many are 
shallow, some much deeper; they would seem to have been applied 


5 This cupped stone is shown as Fig. 19 in Observations on Cup-shaped and Other 
Lapidarian Sculptures in the Old World and in America, by Charles Rau, Washington, 
D. C., 1881. 

6 Cf., however, the cup-and-ring carved ball from Dunfermline, Scotland, pic- 
tured on plate 1 in vol. x1 of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. The figures on the rock-sculptures near Lac de Merveilles, Italy, are made by 
compact cuppings.—G. de Mortillet, Formation de la Nation Frangaise, Paris, 1897, 
pp. 176-177. 

7 Sérmland, Sweden. 

8 First published on p. 192 of vol. x of Svenska Fornminnesféreningens Tidskrift. 
Also shown in Bidrag till Sérmlands Kulturhistoria, xrv, p. 28. 

* Tilustrated in Aarbéger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1917, p. 88. 
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by different persons and may represent a long period of time. This 
is precisely what Arne supposes for the cup-marked side of the 
Oland stone. He says of the cups, “their irregular position makes 
it likely that they were not cut all at the same time, but during a 
long period of time, one for every occasion, when a magic cere- 
mony was carried out at the grave.” It is clear that cups situ- 
ated, as here and often elsewhere, on the side of a stone in a grave 
or in the open cannot have been receptacles of food for the dead, 
and so connected with some sacrificial ceremony. But they may, 
to be sure, be connected with some magic rite in which the cups 
were rubbed with fat or blood as the author supposes, calling in 
evidence this practice from the last two centuries.’® 

The cups on the Oland stone have been carved so close together 
as to present a compact body of cups covering the whole surface 
of this one side, with no vacant space left anywhere on it. In 
many parts they do actually present, apparently, arrangements 
of rows, squares, and round groups; but this is clearly accidental 
and not with purpose. They present this appearance, and it has 
been possible to get the surface covered so completely, because, 
after placing the first cup on one side or at the top, each new cup 
has been placed close to it at the side or immediately above or 
below. It is possible that the whole body of cups, the cupped 
surface in its entirety, was cut before the burial, or at any rate 
at the same time that the figures on the broad side were cut.™ 
In either case, whether cut before or one by one in connection 
with later magic ceremonies, it is strange that the cups should all 
have been placed on this side. May the reason be that the 
monument, as originally placed, or intended afterwards to be 
placed, stood so that the two carved sides faced the south (or 
south and east)? Then the reason why the cups were all cut on 


10 In other regions other ideas and practices are associated with the cupped stones. 
The problem is a difficult one, but it is possible that certain practices of later times are 
survivals of Bronze Age rites connected with the cup. The cup-mark is found first in 
the dolmens of the Neolithic Age. See also above, note 3. 

4 It has been proved in many places that the sculptured figures have been applied 
before the planting of the stone in the grave. This is the case with the Landerslev 
stone, Sealand, Denmark, one stone in the dolmen of Keriaval, Locmariaquer, Brit- 
tany, France, and some of those in the New Grange tumulus, County Meath, Ireland. 
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the same side might be that the efficacy of such a supposed magic 
ceremony was conditioned upon the presence of the sun’s rays in 
the cup during the ceremony. 

One more observation suggests itself. While a few cups run 
over into one another, forming oblong bowls (lower left-hand 
side), and two or three at the top are larger than the rest, the 
great majority are round and of uniform size, and apparently of 
uniform depth also. Now incised depressions are often not round; 
that is,in a body of incised figures containing cups, the cups are 
not always round. But they are everywhere prevailingly round; 
it is the same in all countries. And the farther back we follow 
the cup-markings the more uniformly do we find them to be 
round. The roundness of the cup has a symbolic significance. 

What is the original meaning of the cup in the rock-tracings? 
The purpose of the cup may have changed somewhat in the course 
of its history from the period of the dolmens to the close of the 
Bronze Age, and it may, therefore, have come to assume a place 
in practices with which it was not originally connected. But it is 
everywhere found together with some form of ancient sun-worship 
among Indo-European peoples (and elsewhere). And throughout 
this period of 2000 years or more in the Scandinavian North, 
and within the same period of time in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Spain, Switzerland, India—to name only the 
countries where they are most abundant—in very considerable 
measure they are associated with ancient sepulture, even though 
not everywhere. And when so found the cups are seen also to be 
associated with one or more other figures that are well-recognized 
as sun-symbols. Further, as we follow these various sun-symbols 
back to the earliest graves, we find that the wheel is the oldest, 
either as a wheel of four spokes, or as a wheel without spokes, the 
so-called circle or ring. Herewith the dolmen builders of the New 
Stone Age of the North, 2500 B.c. and before, symbolized the 
roundness and the movement of the sun; and they thought of it 
as a disc, or a circle; but they also thought of it as a ball, and of 
course often as a flaming ball. The cup is the smallest of the 
figures. But there may be other reasons why in many places it 
appears massed on the sculptured surfaces. What I would like 
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especially to emphasize in this connection, however, is that it also 
often appears in isolation, or with but one or two other cups, or 
with one or two other sun-symbols. Asan example I give here as 


Fic. 52.—Stone d, Cairn V, from Loughcrew, County Meath, Ireland. 


Fig. 52 an illustration of Stone d, Cairn V, from the tumulus at 
Loughcrew, County Meath, Ireland, showing the rayed circle, the 
symbol of the radiant sun; there is no other figure. Compare, 


Fic. 53.—Stone from a cist at Culbirnie, Inverness-shire, Scotland. 


then, Fig. 53, which is of a cupped stone from a stone-cist of 
Culbirnie, near Beauly, Inverness, Scotland. There is the single 
figure of a cup-depression, and practically nothing else. 

I submit that the cup, which is older than any of the other 
round sun-symbols—ring, four-spoked wheel, spiral—is the earli- 
est of all sun-symbols; that when our Indo-European ancestors 
first sculptured in stone the image of the sun in connection with 
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some practice in their worship, they carved the hemispherical cup. 
Later they began also to cut it in contour—and we have the ring or 
circle. The four-spoked wheel comes last of the three; it repre- 
sents a more advanced stage of culture, presupposing, as it 
undoubtedly does, the analogy to the four-spoked wheel of the 
vehicles of the Neolithic Age. If the above be correct, that the 
cup is originally the symbol of the sun, it would, possibly, have 
been suggested especially by the ball of the sun as it rises and sets. 
Herein lies, no doubt, the reason for the connection of the cup 
with burial and the death-cult, with which it is everywhere 
associated in its earliest appearance among Indo-European 
peoples, and with which it is intimately associated also in all its 
later history. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urpana, 
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THE FAMILY HUNTING TERRITORY AND LENAPE 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MacLEOD 


HE discovery by Speck of the family hunting territory as the 
T basis of the social structure of the Algonkian of eastern 

Canada and the northeastern United States has revealed to 
ethnologists the importance of a previously neglected viewpoint 
in social evolution.’ Through subsequent researches Speck has 
further demonstrated the existence of the institution among the 
Wampanoag and the Massachusetts, by use of evidence derived 
from a study of colonial legal records, and disclosed what appears 
to be the vestiges of the same institution among the Algonkian of 
Virginia (Pamunkey).? In the latter study Speck directed at- 
tention to the Delawares, believing that the institution obtaining 
among the primitive Algonkian hunting bands of the north and 
northeast might be considered as common to all the Algonkian 
before their contact with intrusive or alien cultures—Iroquoian, 
other Indian, or European.’ 

The evidence to be here submitted seems to demonstrate the 
positive existence of the hereditary family hunting territory as the 
basis of the social organization of the tribes of the Delaware River 
Valley—the Unami and the Unalachtigo Lenape. The evidence 
appears more strikingly exhibited in the contrast it affords with 
the tribal organization and the territorial institution as recorded 


1 Cf. Lowie, R. H.: “Primitive Society,’ Boni and Liveright, N. Y., 1919, pp. 212 
seq. See Speck, F.G.: (1) “Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various 
Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley,’ Memoir 70, 1915, Anthropological Section, 
Geological Survey of Canada; (2) ““The Family Hunting Band as the Basis of Algon- 
kian Social Organization,’ American Anthropologist, vol. 17, 1915, pp. 289-305; (3) 
“The Social Structure of the Northern Algonkian,’’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, vol. 12, 1917. 

* Speck, F. G.: (1) “Territorial Subdivisions and Boundaries of the Wampanoag 
and Massachusetts Indians,” MS, 1922; (2) “Pamunkey Hunting Grounds,” MS, 
1922. 

3 “Pamunkey Hunting Grounds,” p. 14: “We may wonder if some vestiges may 
not yet be found among the Delaware or in records pertaining to them.” 
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for the neighboring Iroquoian peoples of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The contrast lies in the autonomous nature of the family 
group and its complete sovereignty over its hereditary territory 
among the Delawares, and the complete absence of this autonomy 
and the institution which underlies it among the Iroquois.‘ 

In examining Iroquois material we find in their mythology 
the statement that in the early days of the earth the Sky Holder 
divided the forest among the clans, each receiving a hunting 
ground.® And of course there is evidence that formerly these 
clans may have been local groups, of greater or lesser size; in 
some remote past the Iroquois social organization was presum- 
ably that of non-agricultural hunters. For the historic Iroquois, 
Hewitt speaks of “the community of hunting grounds” as the 
existing condition. The so-called constitution of the Five Na- 
tions says: “These clans [the modern matrilineal sibs, presum- 
ably] distributed through their respective nations, shall be the 
sole owners and holders of the soil of the country, and in them it 
shall be vested as a birthright.”’ That this was intended to be a 
collective ownership is indicated by the Deganawideh legend, 
which refers to a community of hunting rights within the bounds 
of the confederacy.*® 


‘It is possible that there was some slight limitation among the Delawares of this 
autonomy by the neighboring families, who, in the agricultural phase of what the late 
Dr. Steensby has happily denominated the “annual economic cycle” (in “An Anthropo- 
geographic Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture,” Copenhagen, 1916), all dwelt 
together as a band of families in the village where their agricultural pursuits were 
carried on, and who were in possession of adjoining hunting territories. 

5 Converse, H. M.: “Myths and Legends of the Iroquois,” Bull. 125, New York 
State Museum (Univ. of the State of N. Y.) 

® Hewitt, J. N. B.: Amer. Anthrop., vol. 19, 1917, p. 435. 

7 Parker, Arthur: “‘The Constitution of the Five Nations,” Bull. 184, N. Y. State 
Museum. 

8 “The Traditional History of the Origin of the Confederation of the Five Nations, 
or, The Code of Dekanawideh,” Bull. 184, N. Y. State Mus., p. 103. “Then Dekana- 
wideh continued and said: ‘We have still one matter left to be considered, and that 
is with reference to the hunting grounds of our people, from which they derive their 
living.’ They, the Lords, said with reference to this matter: ‘We shall do this now: 
We shall have only one bow! (or dish) in which shall be placed one beaver tail, and we 
shall have all coequal right to it, and there shall be no knife in it, for if there be a knife 
in it, there would be danger that it would cut some one and blood thereby be shed.’ 
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There is a somewhat equivocal statement of Sir. Wm. Johnson’s 
made to the Lords of Trade, Oct., 1764, which, in all caution, 
should be noticed. He says: “Thai it is a difficult matter to 
discover a true owner of any lands amongst Indians, is a gross 
error, which must arise from the total ignorance of the matter or 
from a cause which does not require explanation. Each nation is 
perfectly well acquainted with their exact original bounds; the 
same is again divided into due proportions for each tribe, and 
afterwards subdivided into shares to each family, with all of which 
they are most particularly acquainted; neither do they ever 
infringe upon one another or invade their neighbor’s hunting 
grounds.” 

Johnson is speaking here of Indians in general and not speci- 
fically of the Iroquois, but they were the people he knew best and 
about whom he was especially concerned in this letter. The 
tribal boundaries of the Iroquois were of course well defined, but 
those boundaries had no actual function. The allotment of 
“shares to each family’? may well refer to the Iroquois practice of 
assigning, for use to each family, a share in the village agricul- 
tural clearing.’ 

Dealing specifically with the question he was concerned with 
—a land sale which the Iroquois maintained was invalid—John- 
son makes the complaint for the Indians, a complaint voiced 
frequently in colonial days, “‘that it [the sale] was privately trans- 
acted, with only a few Indians, contrary to the usual custom’; 
which might lead us to suspect that we had here family proprietors 
who were selling their lands without tribal sanction. But John- 
son later on clears up this equivocal part of his letter at least by 
explaining that “it appears, by the Indian deed, that it was 


(This one dish or bow] signifies that they will make their hunting grounds one common 
tract and all have a coequal right to hunt within it. The knife being prohibited to be 
placed into the dish or bow] signifies that all danger would be removed from shedding 
blood by the people of these different nations of the confederacy caused by differences 
of the rights to the hunting grounds.)” 

® Presumably, with the diffusion of agriculture to the Delawares, this subdivision 
of a communal clearing, a feature of the agricultural complex which is very widespread, 
was also adopted by the Delawares, but I know of no reference to the fact. Their 
agriculture was carried on in villages containing several families. 
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signed by only two tribes, whereas they never consider any sale as 
just which is not subscribed by every tribe.’’”® 

Neither for the Susquehanna Iroquois, the Minquas, do we 
have any evidence for the existence of the family hunting terri- 
tory; but we find the same practice of considering the title to the 
land as resting in the tribe or the confederacy of tribes. We have 
record of an early gift of land to the Swedes by four sachems— 
not as owners, but as representatives of ‘their united nations,” and 
signing the deed as such.” 

This community of hunting grounds then sets apart the Iro- 
quois from the Delawares as well as from those Algonkian tribes 
to the north and east who had participated less in the diffusion of 
Iroquois culture; and places the Delaware, as concerns the 
fundamental basis of their social structure, on the side of these 
north and east Algonkian.” This contrast is emphasized when 
we note that the economic life of the Iroquois in the middle of 
the seventeenth century offered no notable contrast to that of the 
Delawares. It is plainly suggested, therefore, in view of other 
ethnological and archaeological support,” that the Delawares, 
coming but recently into the circle of diffusion of an agricultural 
economy—which came to them from the southward possibly“— 
have retained in all its vitality, because of the relative recency of 
agriculture in their economy, an institution characteristic of their 
more primitive non-agricultural economy, in which the expedi- 


10 Q’Callaghan: “Documentary History of New York,” vol. 7, p. 671 seq. 

11 Johnson, Amandus: “The History of the Swedish Settlements on the Dela- 
ware,” 2 vols. Univ. of Penna., 1911, p. 569. Johnson (p. 332) identifies the Mantas 
Indians as Minquas, but this is unsupportable and, with the resulting errors, need not 
detain us. See p. 454, n. 16. 

12 The Mahican also exhibit a transitional socia! organization. 

13 Skinner, A. B.: (1) “Chronological Relations of Coastal Algonkian Culture,” 
19th Internat. Congress of Americanists, 1915, Wash., pp. 52-58; (2) “Notes on 
Iroquois Archeology,” Heye Museum, N. Y., 1921; (3) “The Pre-Algonkian Indians of 
Central and Western New York,” Ibid., 1919, (Bibliography); Cf. Harrington, M. R.: 
“Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape,” Heye Museum, N. Y. 1921; “A Preliminary 
Sketch of Len4pe Culture,” American Anthropologist, vol. 15, 1913, pp. 208-235. 

4 See Spinden, H. J.: “The Origin and Distribution of Agriculture in America,” 
19th Inter. Cong. of Americanists, 1915, Wash., pp. 269-276; Kroeber, A. L.: “The 
Tribes of the Pacific Coast of North America,” Ibid., pp. 285-408. See p. 394 for 
certain significant observations on the diffusion of the agricultural complex. 
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encies of the chase in the northeast of North America had recom- 
mended the dispersal of family groups. 

Which leads, further, to the support of the tentative explana- 
tion offered by Speck in 1917: that the matrilineal reckoning of 
the Delawares—and the sib organization, if it can be proven that 
they had the latter in the early seventeenth century—are the result 
of a diffusion of the Iroquois social pattern.” 

We may now consider the specific data on the Delaware hunt- 
ing territory complex. 


Early in 1651 Stuyvesant determined to locate a fort at the 
mouth of the Delaware River, by means of which the lower sec- 
tion of the river, at that time controlled by the Swedish fort on 
the Christina Creek, would be under Dutch control. 

As was the custom in this region—coveted alike by Swedes, 
English, and Dutch—pending the inevitable arbitrament of war, 
the rather absurd and hypocritical method of justifying one 


%8 (a) Morgan’s claims for the universal priority of the matrilineal sib to the 
patrilineal sib or to the bilateral family have been definitely challenged by American 
ethnologists. The American theses have been of slow development. The studies of 
Morice and Boas on the Northwest Coast in the 1890’s opened the path, and Swanton’s 
paper in 1905, “The Social Organization of the American Tribes,” American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 17, definitely formulated the problem and brought into question the 
commonly accepted interpretation of the data available for all the American tribes. 
Lowie’s 1914 article in the American Journal of Sociology, vol. 20, 1914, brought to 
bear on the problem, subsequently gathered and assembled data. In 1915 Speck 
raised the issue for the Delaware, in the course of his reply to Hartland’s article, 
“Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of its Priority,” in the Memoirs of the Amer. 
Anthrop. Assn., 1917, vol. 4, no. 1. (See Speck, Pubs. of the Amer. Sociological 
Society, vol. 12, 1917, p. 93, no. 3.) 

(b) In regard to the diffusion of Iroquoian culture to the northern and northeast- 
ern Algonkian, it may be noted as of significance that Harrington in his 1921 paper 
on the ceremonies of the Lendpe, before cited, points out that the Munsee, in closest 
geographical proximity to the Iroquois, were the most influenced by Iroquois cere- 
mony. It may be further observed here, that the tribal organization of the Dela- 
wares and the Mohegans, geographically in touch with the Iroquois, includes the dis- 
tinction between the civil or peace chieftainship and the war chieftainship as a formal 
institution. This is in contrast to the organization of the other northern and north- 
eastern Algonkian tribes, and in my opinion is the result of a diffusion of Iroquoian 
ideas. This opinion I have elaborated in a paper, “Distinctions of Peace, War, and 
Hunting Chieftainship in the Americas and Their Institutionalization” (MS), where 
I have attempted to distinguish between indigenous origins and diffused ideas. 
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another’s encroachments was to present a formidable parchment 
in which, over their signatures, the Indian possessors donate or 
sell their lands. 

Stuyvesant promptly took measures thus to acquire lands on 
the lower west shore of the Delaware. Printz, being informed of 
the acquisition by Stuyvesant, insisted that the same land had in 
1638 been purchased by the Swedes. In the documents ex- 
changed between the two governors we find the most complete 
evidence of the existence of family hunting territories. 

The area with which Stuyvesant was chiefly concerned was 
that section of what is now the coast of Delaware, some distance 
below the Swedish fort—a piece of land on which the Dutch 
Ft. Cassimir was ultimately to be built. It was called by the 
Indians Quinamkot; by the Dutch, the Sandhook (Sandhocken). 
Donated to Stuyvesant by the sachem Peminacka in this year, 
1651, it had in 1638 been sold to the Swedes by the sachem 
Mitatsimint, of whom Peminacka was not the heir. 

Printz called into conference the heirs of Mitatsimint, who 
was now dead. The heirs were Kotike, the dead sachem’s widow, 
and Kiapes, his son; with two other of Mitatsimint’s children, who 
were apparently very young—their marks, but not their names, 
are signed to the paper. These sign a paper to the effect that 
“we, the undersigned heirs of the deceased sachem, Mitatsimint 

give, by this our writing, the testimony that the land 
lying below Appachchaihacksingh, to Mettocksinowousingh 
belongs to no one else than us, Peminacka being allowed to hunt 
upon Quinamkot, but not as the owner to sell the same. We also 
know that the late sachem Mitatsimint bargained about the 
said land with the Swedes. ... Besides, [we] will show [or prove] 
by the savages in the entire river that the aforesaid land has been 
the property not of Peminacka but of Mitatsimint. ...” 

It developed that this right to the land on the part of 
Mitatsimint’s widow and children was denied by Peminacka, who 
maintained that before Mitatsimint had died that sachem had 
transferred the right to the land to him, Peminacka. 

Stuyvesant, previous to this conference, had received only the 
oral statement of Peminacka that the Dutch might have the 
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land. He now obtained a statement written out on parchment, 
and signed—of which we will speak later. 

Printz thereupon hurriedly called a conference of all the In- 
dians involved in the dispute over the land. Kotike, Kiapes, 
son of Mitatsimint, and Kotike’s “blood relation” Quinieck, 
supported by their friends Siskaokan and Aracheoraman, faced 
Peminacka, whose statements were supported by his friends the 
sachems Mattahorn, Sinques, and Orrichime. It here developed 
that Mitatsimint had granted to Peminacka the right to hunt 
upon Quinamkot, but nothing more; that this right had been 
given him on the request of Peminacka’s friends; and that in 
return for the privilege Peminacka was to make gifts to the owner, 
which gifts, however, had never been made. 

We are unable to go far behind the documents to learn what 
was transpiring in the Indians’ councils to give occasion for such a 
dispute. Peminacka, it appears, was overreaching the widow and 
son of Mitatsimint, consciously and deliberately, and with the 
support of several of the most important sachems on the river. 

The first conference held by Stuyvesant with the Indians in 
regard to the area of the Sandhook was not with Peminacka 
alone, but also the sachems Mattehorn and Sinques. The 
evasive conversation of these chiefs indicate that they are con- 
scious of double dealing; they decline to sign a deed, but make oral 
donation of the territory. 

Stuyvesant asked them if they were “chiefs and proprietors” 
of the land on the west shore of the lower Delaware, and Matte- 
horn replied “that they were great chiefs and proprietors of the 
lands, both by ownership and by descent and by appointment of 
the Minquas and River Indians [the Minquas we will return to]; 
wherefore they had power to sell and make over the lands... ..” 

During the course of this same conference, Peminacka told 
Stuyvesant “that the present Swedish Governor [Printz] three or 
four years ago bought from the Mantas Indians, Siscahoka,® 


16 May this not be the Siskaokan who supported Kotike against Peminacka? Iam 
inclined to suspect that among the River Indians there was a pro-Swedish party and a 
pro-Dutch party, which caused dissensions and attempts to overreach one another. 
(It is to be noted also that these Mantas names are not Iroquoian.) 
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still living, and Mechekyralames, now dead, some land on the 
west shore . . . from Wickquacoing” unto about Mechecha- 
son’® of which lands they were not chiefs or proprietors, but one 
Kyckesycken, in our language Wild Turkey.” 

This first conference between the Indians and Stuyvesant was 
held at Ft. Nassau. <A few days later, at Camecouck (Tamekonk), 
the same three sachems, with the addition of Ackehorn, signed a 
written donation of the land desired by Stuyvesant. This was 
subsequent to Printz’s challenge, through Kotike and her sup- 
porters, of Peminacka’s right to any of the land, and, Johnson 
says, “‘it is significant that Peminacka was not among the signers, 
although he is mentioned as one of the proprietors. Perhaps the 
reasons presented by Printz against his ownership of the land 
were considered sufficient by Stuyvesant to exclude him. We 
again have only a copy to judge from, however, which is mis- 
dated, and we cannot therefore be positive of the omission of 
Peminacka’s name in the original. A later document confirms 
the view that Peminacka did not affix his signature to the deed 
and that it (his name, as a proprietor) was perhaps inserted into 
the text by the Dutch.’”® And in 1654 Peminacka told Rising 
that he had signed nothing for the Dutch.” 

Four days after the donation of the land at Tamekonk, a 
sachem, Wappingzewan, visited Stuyvesant, and explained that 
up to date the Swedes had been settling on his (Wappingzewan’s) 
land, without having previously approached him to buy it from 
him; but that, with the arrival of the Dutch as rivals in the ac- 
quisition of Indian lands, Printz had sent for him and asked him 


17 Weccaco, (now Southwark), Philadelphia, the site of a small village of Lendpe, 
and later the place where Swedish settlers, before Penn, founded what is now the most 
densely populated portion of Philadelphia. 

18 Spelt also Magechqueshou or Machihachansio (See O’Callaghan, vol. 1, p. 292, 
n. 3). Supposed to be the creek near Burlington. There was an island of Mekekanck- 
on near Trenton Falls (See Johnson, op. cit., p. 335.) 

19 Johnson, op. cit., p. 441. 

20 Peminacka in this deed sold also the land from Naaman’s Point to Marcus Hook. 
Ahopameck’s sale included the lands denominated Kingsessing, Aronimink, Mockor- 
hutting, and Kokarakung. In this sale Ahopamek may have been acting as delegate 
for the hunting territory owners of his band resident at Passayunk; or may it be instead 
that we have here a petty sachem, after the fashion of Uncas, asserting his supremacy 
over the neighboring sachems? 
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to sign a deed of sale, but that he had refused Printz because the 
Swedes had been so negligent. He wished now only to donate the 
land to Stuyvesant, even as his friends several days ago had do- 
nated theirs. He therefore presented the land, all of which, he 
declares, is his property, and always has been, which he can 
prove by the Indians of the river. This land embraced parts of 
both the east and the west shores of the river—on the east shore, 
the area Matit Consingh, which extended from Narraticon’s 
Kill (Raccoon Creek) along the river to Maetzingsingh; on the 
west shore, the land beginning at ‘“‘a certain little kill’ called 
Neckatoensing, along the river to Sittoensaing, otherwise called 
the Minqua’s Kill. 

In 1654, when Rising, as the new Governor, began to attend 
to the Indian affairs of the colony and worry over the new Dutch 
fort built already on the land which Mitatsimint had sold to the 
Swedes, he held a conference with Peminacka at the close of which 
the sachem signed a document which at the same time saves the 
face of the Swedes’ claim to priority in the purchase of the land in 
question and also admits Peminacka’s claim to it. In this way 
the Swedes reasserted and resupported their claim to the land on 
which the intruders’ fort was built! 

Peminacka had with him at this conference a friend, the 
sachem Ahopameck, who acted as witness, and who in the same 
document sold some of his land lying between the Minqua’s 
Creek and the Meneyakse or Schuylkill. The document reads 
that “herewith they acknowledged that the purchase which the 
Swedes before this had contracted with Mitatsimint was firm and 
legal, so that no one else hereafter could rightfully pretend to 
it,” and goes on to declare that Peminacka had never sold the 
land to the Dutch but had only orally given his permission for 
them to build a house there. “Wherefore Peminacka desired to 
confirm herewith the said purchase, which the Swedes had closed 
with him as the rightful owner of the said land, which Mitatsi- 
mint had presented to him before the purchase and before his 
death....” Signed by Peminacka “as rightful owner,” and by 
Ahopameck, Sinquez (?), and Pinnac (?) as witnesses.” 


*1 There are no originals extant of the Swedish and Dutch deeds cited above; the 
copies filed in the Swedish Royal Archives however are, in the opinion of Johnson, 
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In considering certain details in the complications of these 
land disputes we must recall the fact that, after the arrival of the 
whites in the lower Delaware Valley, disease, and the use of fire- 
arms by the Minqua enemies, had reduced the population—to 
what extent we can only surmise. Presumably there was an 
unusual decline in the population of family groups through catas- 
trophes such as war or epidemic, or lack of means of defense or 
support because of the loss of the able-bodied men, or through 
absolute extinction, and it might well, in such case, befall that 
several hunting territories would come into the hands of a single 
surviving family, or of a family made up of the coalesced frag- 
ments of former families. The settlement of the region by the 
whites, further, must have caused some shifting of the family 
hunting stations and perhaps of the band headquarters or village. 
It is to be noted, for instance, that at the first conference be- 
tween Stuyvesant and Peminacka, Mattehorn, and Sinques, 
Mattehorn said “that when Minuit came to the country [1638] 
with a ship, he lay before Minquas Kill, where he, the sachem, 
then had a house and lived.’”™ Minuit came in the spring and 
had found within calling distance of his guns the five sachems, 
Mattehorn, Mitatsimint (Mitot Scheming), Elupacken, Maho- 
men, and Chiton.*% Yet Lindstrom, in 1654, notes as sachems 
from Passayunk—a village on the Schuylkill at its mouth later to 


true copies of originals. In the Library of the Historical Society of Philadelphia are 
copies made from those in the Swedish Archives, copied in both Swedish and Dutch, 
along with notes taken at the conferences with Peminacka and the other Indians by 
Printz and by Rising for the better refutation of Stuyvesant’s claims. There are also 
filed with these in the Library under the uncatalogued Swedish Papers, an English 
translation of the chapters of Lindstrom’s “Geographia” which will be cited sub- 
sequently in this paper. The translation is in script. The first testimony of Kotike 
and Kiapes, and the deed of sale jointly made by Peminacka and Ahopameck are 
p- 757. The notes of Printz and of Rising are attached to these documents in the 
Library collection mentioned. These are cited by Johnson, p. 441. The maneuvers 
of Stuyvesant are discussed by Johnson, pr. 443-448. The documents covering the 
Stuyvesant negotiations as here cited are printed in O’Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 
597-599. (The italics of this paper are not in the originals.) 

2 O’Callaghan, op. cit., p. 596. 

*3 Hazard, “Annals of Pennsylvania,” p. 126. 
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give its name to a section of Philadelphia—Peminacka, and 
Ahopamen (Ahopameck?) and his brother Quirocus. 

Passayunk in 1654 had become headquarters of the most 
important band of families on the lower or Swedish section of the 
river Delaware. Lindstrom speaks of ‘‘Passayung, where the 
most distinguished sackimen, i.e., chiefs, rulers, now live.” In 
the general conference of July, 1654, with “the chiefs of our own 
river Indians,” the Indians, Lindstrom says, reported that “the 
most of their people lived at Passayunk.”’ In his description of 
the river Lindstrom stresses the dominant importance of the 
Indian communities located in the section where the present 
Philadelphia now is. He says that ‘from Wickquakonick [Wec- 
cacoe] all the way to Nittabaconk, situated at the Falls of the 
river Meneyakse [the Schuylkill] the country is very fine.... 
This is inhabited by the most powerful and intelligent Indians 
which own this river.* There they have built their dwellings 
side by side, close together, through these means as also through 
clearing and cultivating the land they have become strong and 
powerful. There are six different settlements, under six sackimen 
or chiefs, each one commanding his tribe or people under him. 
There are several hundred men, women, or children under each 
chief; some have more, some less. Each tribe has its own peculiar 
language. Thus, Poaétquessing, Penikpacka, Wickquakoing, are 
situated on the larger river [Delaware], but Passayung and Nitta- 
bakonck on the Meneyakse River. Each of the chiefs is named 
after his own country.” He observes, on the other hand, that 
“from Sandhocken downwards to Cape Hinlopen, on the west 
side of the river [Delaware] the soil is very good and fertile, but 
not occupied, neither by Swedes nor by Indians.”™ 

That the village of these Indians was the common head- 
quarters of several families each of which possessed its private 


* Lindstrom certainly means by “this river,’ the Delaware. He was not con- 
cerned particularly with the Schuylkill. And we know from the documents which 
have been referred to for the purposes of this paper that the family heads dwelling 
at the region of these six villages, notably Passayunk, owned most of the territories 
reaching down the river side on the west side to Sandhocken, which, in 1654, was 
virtually unpopulated, or depopulated, as the case may be. 

*6 Lindstrom, “Geographia Americana,” translation in Library of the Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, pp. 36-45. 
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hunting grounds elsewhere—though perhaps, as indicated by 
Lindstrom, acknowledging the common political headship of one 
among them, entrusted by them no doubt with important matters 
common to the whole band—s illustrated for us with some clear- 
ness by the general description offered by William Penn in 1682, 
referring to the Indians in the neighborhood of what became Phila- 
delphia. He says, “every king hath his council, and that consists 
of all the old and wise people of his nation which perhaps is two 
hundred people; nothing of moment is undertaken, be it war, 
peace, the selling of land, or traffick, without advising with them, 
and which is more, with the young men too.” Penn goes on to 
describe a negotiation with such an organized village group for the 
purchase of their lands. The whole village of two hundred or 
more is ranged in a semicircle according to their age and rank, the 
official orator speaking for the chief of the band. The orator 
makes excuses to the white man for the slowness of procedure in 
Indian councils, for the chief, saying, “and that if the young 
people and owners of the land had been so ready as he, I [Penn] 
had not met with so much delay.’ 

The family hunting territory was not characteristic alone of 
the Delaware Indians of the Philadelphia villages, but apparently 
was characteristic of all the peoples living in the Delaware River 
region, up to the Hudson River where contact is made with the 
distinctively New England culture. Out of the available material 
I will select two examples which, more than any others, serve to 
uncover the facts. 

William Markham, in 1682, made, for William Penn, the 
first purchase of land from the lower Delaware tribes—lands 
near Neshaminy, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Among the 
twelve sachems noted as signing the deed, Schoppe signs for 
Ocomickon as well as for himself, Ocomickon apparently being 
unable to appear; and Oreckton signs merely as representative 
of the sachem Nannacussey. That the sachems are signing not 
as political delegates of a tribal council but in their own right 


* “Letters from Wm. Penn to the Committee of the Free Society of Traders, 
1683,” in Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, ed. by A. C. Meyers, p. 235, (in the series, 
Orig. Narr’s of Early Amer. History). 
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as private land owners is indicated by the note later appended 
to the deed, a memo added two weeks later, which says: “Pecerap- 
pamand, Peterhy, and Elkpamachitte, Indian Sachamackers, 
who were the right owners of the land called Soepassinks, and of 
the island of the same name, and who did not formerly sign and 
seal the within deed, nor were present when the same was done, 
now confirm the proceedings.’ 

The absence of any pooling of their land interests in the form 
of a tribal control of family heads is indicated in the account 
by Hudde of a purchase made by him on the west shore of the 
Delaware somewhat above the Philadelphia area: ‘“‘And whereas, 
on the seventh day of September [1646] following, a letter was 
handed to me [from Stuyvesant] by which I was strictly ordered 
to buy some lands from the Indians lying on the west shore, 
distant about one league to the north of Ft. Nassau, I took posses- 
sion of the place on the eighth, erecting the arms of the Hon. 
Company, and as the owner was absent hunting I had to wait 
with the purchase until the twenty-fifth of the same month. 
Having concluded the purchase the proprietor came with me in 
person and the Hon. Company’s arms being fixed to a pole, this 
was set in the ground on the extreme boundary.””* 

The sale of Staten Island by its Indian owners is significant, 
giving us notes on the making of the sale as well as the mere 
deed. Before the English Governor [Lovelace] and Council, on 
April 7, 1670, appeared the Indians ‘“‘who pretend an interest in 
Staten Island.”” They are asked how they can “make it appear” 
that they are the owners of Staten Island. They answer that 
there are five “principal owners,” and that the rest [of the group 
present before the council] are but friends of the owners. “It 
was demanded what the first owner’s name is, they having marked 
out several divisions [on the map] beginning at the south.” They 
reply that the owners [of the respective divisions] are Metackos, 


27 The deed, and its duplicate, which contains the memo, are given in Hazard, op. 
cit., p. 581. Copies of the originals are in the Secretary of State’s office in Harrisburg. 
For further abundant and conclusive evidence for this region the reader is referred 
to the documents in the Pennsylvania Archives, vol. 1, where the deeds cover sales 
from 1683 to 1685, and record the sale of Tammanend’s “parcel” or hunting territory. 

*8 In O’Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 13, p. 452. 
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a boy, “he was at Staten Island’’; Karasamint, “he hath entrusted 
some here’; Matarus, “‘he will come tomorrow’; Craoquy, “he 
is almost dead, so cannot come; he is of Rockaway (Long Island), 
some of his friends will be here tomorrow’; and Wenonecameke, 
of Staten Island. Three owners, it appears, are residents of 
Staten Island; the other two were residents of the adjacent coasts. 

The Indians were then asked “if these beforenamed are the 
right proprietors,” and they answer that they are and can sub- 
stantiate the claim, and that “the two ancient men who speak for 
the rest do not pretend to any interest in the island but are only 
entrusted by the rest whom they know to be proprietors.” 

A deed for the island had been made and signed forty years 
before, the sale embracing the whole island, during the Dutch 
occupancy; but the Indians insisted that only a part had been 
sold. The names of the signers of the old deed were read. The 
Indians were asked if at the time when the old deed was made 
they lived on the island, and they replied “yes.” Some of the 
signers of another document, of 1657, which is found, and the 
names on it read, the Indians say are dead, but add that “these 
now claiming are descendants from them.”’ 

When the dispute is finally settled, the document liquidating 
all Indian claims to the island, there are seven signers instead of 
five. One of the additional names is that of Warriner, who was 
called for but declined to come, saying that “he hath played away 
all his interest in Staten Island”; another, however, is appointed 
to sign for him, the English probably being desirous to avoid the 
possibility of further disputes. Another sachem is admitted to 
sign also, for no reason given in the minutes; but he had been 
one of the signers of the deed to the Dutch, and it was perhaps 
thought better to have the signatures of all who might in the 
future suddenly become claimants. The English were so anxious 
to have an unchallengeable deed that they obtained the signatures 
of a number of Indian children that in the remote future there 
would be living Indians who could be called upon to recall the 
proceedings.”® 


2° O'Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 13, p. 452; cf. Bolton: “New York City in Indian 
Possession,” Heye Museum, N. Y., 1920. 
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In conclusion we may observe how early and how close was 
the pressure of the Iroquoian tribes on the Len4pe of the lower 
Delaware to whom we have given our principal consideration. 

It was at the first conference with Stuyvesant in 1651 that 
Mattehorn said that he and the other river sachems were “great 
chiefs and proprietors” of their territories “both by ownership 
and by descent and by appointment of the Minquas and River 
Indians, wherefore they had power to sell and make over the 

In 1630, several chiefs appeared before the Dutch at Manhat- 
tan—Ensanques (Sinques?), Sickonesyns (Siconesius) (Chiton?), 
and Quesquakons—and sold the land from Cape Henlopen up 
to the mouth of the Delaware River, on the west side, and toward 
the interior two miles, “to a certain valley or marsh through 
which these bounds can be sufficiently distinguished.” 

But in the conference at which, in 1651, Mattehorn and the 
two other sachems donated their lands to Stuyvesant the witnesses 
to the document were four Minqua chiefs—Jonnay, Tonnahoorn, 
Pimadaase, and Cannowa Rocquaes—and the territory is de- 
scribed as “reaching inland as far as our right extends, to wit, the 
bounds and limits of the Minqua’s country. ...”* The 
document was made and signed at Camecouck (Tamekonk) 
where lived some Dutch settlers who, conceivably, the Minquas 
might have come to see in the way of trade. These Minquas, 
however, are designated as sachems. “Sachem” among the 
Dutch was apparently applied as a designation to any family 
or band head. “Sachem” among the Iroquois of course could 
only refer to the representative of a matriarchal family elected 
to perform political functions. Whether these Minquas were 
really sachems or not, and whether they had arrived to supervise 
the sale of Delaware land, assuming an hegemony over the river 
Indians, or not, we can only surmise. Perhaps the hesitancy of 
the Delawares concerned. in this sale, delaying ten days between 
the two conferences, at the second of which they finally signed a 
written document, may have had some relation to the presence 
of Minqua sachems at the second conference. 


80 Vide p. 454 supra. 
31 O’Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 599. 
82 Vide, p. 454 supra. 
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From the reference by Mattehorn at the first conference to 
“appointment by the Minquas and River Indians,” we can draw 
nothing save that the Minquas were asserting their supremacy 
over the Delaware, and that the concept, though as far as the 
evidence of land sales goes not the practice, of a centralization 
of political power as conceived of in Iroquoian life was being 
carried to the Delawares. 

But with the crushing of the White Minquas (Susquehannocks) 
by the Five Nations, the hegemony of the Susquehanna tribes 
became the hegemony of Onandaga; and finally we reach the day 
when the cold schemer Cannassetego ordered the Delawares to 
remove to central Pennsylvania where they would be under 
strict control of the Five Nations, and the tragic retreat west- 
ward of the Delawares began, during which, as guests of foreign 
tribes, on lands not their own, they apparently lost the funda- 
mental institution of their former social and economic life. 

In conclusion, by way of retrospect, we may sum up the 
features of the hunting territory among the Delawares as indi- 
cated by our data. . . . The ownership rested exclusively in the 
hands of a family of kindred through blood and marriage; the 
widow of a deceased family head as well as his children having 
rights in the family inheritance. The head of the family trans- 
acted business relative to the family territory. The family was 
sovereign over its own territory, and could sell it,® give it away, 
or give or rent the privilege of hunting upon it to outsiders. Each 
territory was possessed of definite bounds separating it from the 
contiguous territories of other families, and each was possessed of a 
distinctive place name of its own. The data at least suggest 
further that related families possessed contiguous hunting terri- 
tories, and for agricultural purposes resided together in a village 
which was the headquarters of a band of families. In this band, or 
village, there was a chief, presumably some one family head, who 
was accorded a nominal headship over the other heads of families, 
his position implying preéminent influence. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


%3 The selling of land of course was a notion foreign, so far as we know, to native 
ideas or practice before the advent of the whites; but the new practice was assimilated 
to the different cultural complexes of the various tribes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Is America Safe for Democracy? Witt1amM McDovucatrt. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1921, 218 pp. 


This is a pro-Eugenics book, and an astounding one from the 
author of the Iniroduction to Social Psychology and co-author of The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo. Quoted excerpts best convey its drift and 
method. 


I would especially draw the attention of readers interested in political, 
economic, or social science to the evidence cited in this volume which in- 
dicates very strongly, if it does not finally prove, that the social stratification 
which exists in modern industrial communities is positively correlated with 
a corresponding stratification of innate moral and intellectual quality, or, 
in less technical language, that the upper social strata, as compared with 
the lower, contain a larger proportion of persons of superior natural endow- 
ments. (p. vii.) 

We must have some understanding of the causes of the rise and fall of 
the curve of civilization. The answers that have been suggested fall into 
two main classes: first, the answer implied by the economic interpretation 
of history; secondly, the anthropological answer. (p. 7.) 

My thesis is that the anthropological theory is the true one, that the great 
condition of the decline of any civilization is the inadequacy of the qualities of the 
people who are the bearers of it. (p. 12.) 

Here, then, is the anthropological theory of the decline of peoples: 

Every human being, and therefore every community of human beings, 
every populace, inherits from its ancestry a stock of innate qualities which 
enable it to enjoy, to sustain, to promote, a civilization of a certain degree 
of complexity. (p. 17.) 

It is this mental anthropology which is so difficult a study that it has 
only quite recently begun to take shape as a science, the science we call 
modern psychology. . . Especially as regards the innate basis of the human 
mind, we still have little light and much difference of opinion. Yet only 
knowledge of the innate basis of the mind will enable us to arrive at well- 
founded views, in the face of the great problems of the rise and fall of nations. 
(pp. 18-19.) 

The colored men of the Northern States showed distinct superiority 
to those of the South, in respect of their performance in the army intel- 
ligence-tests. Have they not a larger proportion of white blood? I do not 
know, but I suspect it. (p. 54.) 
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We have, then, pretty good evidence that the capacity for intellectual 
growth is inborn in different degrees, that it is hereditary, and also that it is 
closely correlated with social status. (p. 66.) 

The Nordic race, then, is more curious and less sociable than the Mediter- 
ranean. Init the instinct of curiosity is stronger, the herd instinct is weaker. 
(p. 83.) 

We may fairly complete our hypothesis by assuming that the Mediter- 
ranean race is constitutionally extrovert, the Nordic race constitutionally 
introvert. (p. 87.) 

Just as that peculiarity which enables a man to become a great mathema 
tician (or a great musician) is certainly innate and hereditary, though we 
cannot define or conceive in what this hereditary basis consists; so also the 
development of the highest moral character only proceeds upon the basis 
of a hitherto undefined innate and hereditary peculiarity. (p. 133.) 

We do not know the ethnic composition of the people which produced 
that [Greek] civilization. It is still a matter of dispute. But we do know that 
the present population of Greece is in the main of different stock. And 
history shows that the change or substitution of population took place about 
the time of the decay of that civilization. (p. 169.) 


It is probably impossible at present to write a wholly objective 
book on the worth of races and strains, and therefore also impossible 
to pass objective judgment on one. Hence the quotations: though 
even the selection of these is open to the imputation of bias. In- 
stead of summarizing an evaluation of the volume, the reviewer 
will therefore express what seemed its outstanding virtue and fault. 
The virtue is an unusual open-mindedness and courage. No problem 
is shrunk from; no view pushed aside because it is scientifically 
unfashionable or heterodox; insufficience of evidence is fully admitted. 
The fault is an insistence on driving incomplete evidence to conclu- 
sions, which therefore seem affectively predetermined. What is 
needed for scientific progress on the great problems of race values is 
not the utilization of admittedly imperfect evidence to reach some 
verdict—which every man on the street already has—but a critical 
examination of the gaps, their causes, and the means of satisfactorily 
filling them; and then the labor of producing new evidence that is 
worth more. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Instinct and the Unconscious. W. H. R. Rivers. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1920, 252 pp.; second edition, 1922, 277 pp. 


While the sub-title to this volume describes it as a contribution to 
a biological theory of the psycho-neuroses, the author has really 
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built up a wider system of hypotheses in regard to psycho-physical 
processes, several of which enter rather directly into social phenomena. 
The “all-or-none” principle of nervous reaction, and the distinction 
between protopathic and epicritic functioning, are skilfully inter- 
woven with the concepts of the unconscious, suppression, and sug- 
gestion, and with an analysis of instinct. Witting repression and 
imitation are distinguished from unwitting suppression and ‘‘mi- 
mesis.”’ The one illustration chosen from the ethnological field, 
concerning intuition among Melanesians, will probably seem psycho- 
logically dubious to most ethnologists. But the book is wide in 
perspective, keen in definition, and will be important to anthropolo- 
gists for its bearing on the foundations of their subject. 
A. L. KRoEBER 


AMERICA 


Indian Houses of Puget Sound. T. T. WATERMAN and RutH 
GREINER. Indian Notes and Monographs, 1921, 61 pp. 

Native Houses of Western North America. T. T. WATERMAN and 
Collaborators. Ibid., 1921, 97 pp. 

Types of Canoes on Puget Sound. T.T. WATERMAN and GERALDINE 
Corrin. Ibid., 1920, 43 pp. 

The Whaling Equipment of the Makah Indians. T. T. WATERMAN. 
University of Washington Publications in Political and Social 
Science, 1920, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 1-67. 


These papers constitute an addition to the knowledge of north- 
west American material culture, together with a profitable review of 
several of its phases and some clear interpretations. The two 
monographs on houses discuss the types and distribution of pit and 
earth-roofed structures, making almost certain the single origin of 
the style in North America, although its importation from Asia seems 
only probable. On the immediate northwest coast this type of house 
may have prevailed also, but it became superseded by the gabled 
plank house. In the middle of the coast strip, however, about the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, the gabled house was in turn replaced by 
one of shed type, less well made but attaining to enormous propor- 
tions. 


In regard to canoes, the conclusion is reached that the shovel- 
nosed type is the earliest on the North Pacific coast, and was devised 
for use on inland waters. 
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Descriptions throughout the papers are vivid, the cuts are clear; 
tabular résumés of data are given, as well as full references to the 
literature. In native terms, a capital delta is used to denote the 
obscure vowel. This may prove a convenient orthographic device 
when the character is reduced to less conspicuous size. The three 
papers in the Notes and Monographs series preserve the accustomed 
editorial standard of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation. The fourth, on whaling—an exact, valuable, and un- 
usually readable treatise in a somewhat garbled dress, typographi- 
cally—is welcome as the initial number of a new series open to 
anthropological research. 

A. L. 


Die Kultur der Kalifornischen Indianer. Fritz Krause. Leipzig: 
Institut fiir Vélkerkunde, series 1, volume 4, 1921, 98 pp., 14 pl. 


It is as stimulating as rare for the specialist to encounter an inten- 
sive contribution to his own field, made independently and at a 
distance, and bringing fresh attitudes to bear on matters which he is 
in danger of thinking about in the grooves of habit rather than 
spontaneously. Dr. Krause’s study of California Indian culture 
is such a happy event; carried out under the double difficulties of 
lack of personal contact with the area, and apparent unavailability 
of nearly all the literature issued upon it since the outbreak of the 
war; but searching, well balanced, and productive of new conclu- 
sions—altogether a profitable undertaking. 

After an introduction disposing of method, the monograph 
considers in turn the houses, food, and social organization of the 
Californian groups, and then the “primitiveness,”’ that is, the sources, 
of their culture. The house types are referred mainly to northern 
sources. Food methods the author seems at first inclined to regard 
as determined from the agricultural area—which may be truer than 
has generally been assumed; but he finally decides on a preponderance 
of northern influences. 

As the basis of American society he posits the family, that is, the 
body of blood relatives, which is capable of variable development 
according to accentuation of kinship, cult, ownership of land, or 
co-residence. In California the last factor led to organization on the 

asis primarily of village communities. This organization evinces 
some tendencies toward clan-gens formations. Out of a similar 
culture stratum, in Mexico or beyond, there may have originated 
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the clan-gens type of organization. Or, more likely still, gentile 
society grew up there in association with maize and totemism, and, on 
flowing northward, exerted some influences in California. In any 
event, the substantially common or closely correlated origin of 
patrilinear gentes and matrilinear clans seems implied. 

In the final section, Californian culture is characterized as 
mainly of early type, with certain characteristic local developments, 
plus some extraneous influences, especially from the north and north- 
west. 

Specific Southwestern influences in southern California seem to 
the reviewer to have been underweighted by Dr. Krause: Haeber- 
lin’s essay on Fertilization illustrates the importance of the connec- 
tions. For central California, and the state at large, one must 
appreciate the force of the numerous parallels brought by the author 
for non-agricultural North America at large. In this country we have 
perhaps slipped into the habit of unduly restricting comparisons to 
neighboring culture areas, such as between California and the 
Plateau. The strong North Pacific Coast influences determined by 
Dr. Krause in northern and especially northwestern California agree 
with the findings of every one who has concerned himself with this 
region. His linking of the Santa Barbara culture to the same in- 
fluences seems much more dubious. Yet the origin of this Chumash 
culture is far from clear. If its specific traits are on the whole locally 
evolved, as the reviewer is inclined to believe, their development 
needs elucidation. Archaeology may yet help; and in any event, an 
intensive analysis of the culture would unquestionably beilluminating. 

A few corrections are in order at special points on which the 
student without field experience is almost certain to be misled by 
Powers’s journalistic habits, or by ambiguities of more modern 
ethnologists of whom the reviewer is one. Pl. 1, fig. 1 shows the 
normal house of the Yurok and Karok as well as the Hupa; fig. 2 is 
the poor man’s house; and pl. 2, fig. 3 the sweat-house of all three 
groups. PI. 2, fig. 2 is only an error in drawing. The sweat-house 
of the northwestern tribes proper was never earth-covered. The 
Chimariko house is too vaguely known to support important in- 
ferences. The account available was obtained from one or two 
senile individuals whose native culture had been effaced since their 
youth. Their descriptions may have been meant to refer to a ruder 
bark form of the Hupa dwelling; a gabled roof over an oval pit seems 
inherently unlikely. The Cahuilla house, pl. 1, fig. 3, may or 
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may not be native. Spanish peon influence is possible. The 
Luisefio, Yuma, Mohave, as well as Dieguefio, built earth-covered 
houses. The author’s typological classification and genetic relating 
of Californian and American house types is not wholly convincing, 
though the reviewer has no scheme to advocate as better. The 
problem is difficult because shape, skeleton structure, and materials 
vary independently and it is not clear how their respective significance 
is to be rated. 

It would be of value to American anthropologists if Dr. Krause 
should undertake a similar analysis of some better known culture 
of the continent, that of the Southwest or Northwest Coast, for 
instance. His fundamental assumptions and method are close to 
those of most students in this country, whereas the independence of 
his approach in particulars is productive of novel formulations. 

A. L. KROEBER 


The Copper and Bronze Ages in South America. ERLAND NORDEN- 
SKIOLD. Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 1v. Géteborg, 
1921, 196 pp. 


This work maintains the high standard set by its predecessors 
in the series by the same author. It deals with copper and bronze 
objects described in the early literature as in use in the Inca empire; 
those depicted by natives on pottery, etc.; those whose age can be 
determined by circumstances of their discovery; international and 
local types, and their sequence; an account of the Andean sites and 
types in which copper and bronze respectively prevail; the purposes 
and manner of admixture of tin; ores available and used; and the 
origin of the Copper and Bronze ages. Existing evidence is fully 
reviewed, and new analyses and experiments are contributed. The 
illustrations are simple but sufficient for the purpose, numerous, 
excellently arranged, and accompanied by figures giving the tin 
content. The author’s procedure is thoroughly sound; conclusions are 
invariably within the limits of the evidence; if anything he is ultra- 
conservative in his inferences. 

Among the principal findings established or confirmed are the 
following. Bronze originated in Bolivia, probably as an independent 
invention. It seems to have been preceded there by a copper period, 
though this remains to be determined. On the Peruvian Coast and 
in Ecuador, the old local cultures used copper, sometimes copper 
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tempered with arsenic. Types characteristic of these areas, such 
as round tweezers and broad-shafted tumi knives, are generally 
devoid of tin. The types known also in the Inca region, such as 
triangular tweezers and slender-shafted knives, are generally of 
bronze even when the objects were found in the coastal or northern 
areas. The Incas helped to spread forms as well as bronze. Both 
copper and bronze were hardened by hammering, a process that for 
tools had some advantages over increasing the tin content, and would 
yield almost equal edges. Both in Peru and Argentina there is need 
for description of the forms and composition of metal objects found 
in positive association with pottery whose type or period is determin- 
able. 

Nordenskiéld’s studies combine accuracy with broad outlook to 
so unusual a degree as to render them fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the culture history of native South America. They are 
models of scientific method. 

A. L. KRoEBER 


OCEANIA 


Proverbial Sayings of the Tongans. E. E. V. Coitocott and Joun 
Havea. Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, vol. 
vill, no. 3, pp. 1-154, 1922. 


The six hundred and thirty-three proverbial sayings marshalled 
between the covers of this paper afford an excellent example of the 
results which can be attained by careful and intensive work even 
among aborigines who for seventy years have been thoroughly 
Christianized. Fortunately for the enterprise, the European co- 
author has been in intimate contact with Tongans for several years 
and the Tongan co-author is one of the most progressive scholars 
of his nation. 

The authors introduce their subject with a number of brief sec- 
tions dealing with Tongan geography, the vexed question of orthog- 
raphy, selection of material, method of treatment, Tongan oratory, 
division of material, and lastly acknowledgments. 

The method of presentation and the division of material can 
not be improved upon. Each proverb is numbered for reference. 
It is given first in Tongan, then in pithy English, which, however, 
adheres to Tongan idiom so far as possible, yet not to such an extent 
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as to render the English ungrammatical and unintelligible. The 
proverbs are grouped under a series of headings which are worthy of 
listing as they make clear the importance of proverbs as a feature of 
Tongan culture. The headings are as follows: garden and farm; 
plants and trees; food (preparation; eating and drinking; presenting, 
begging, keeping food); doing of tasks, criticism; manufactures (cloth 
[tapa]; other manufactures) ; land creatures; birds; fish; fishing; shell- 
fish and shell-fishing; ships and sailing; climate and seasons; sea and 
coast; natural features of land; geographic locations; distinguished 
persons; legendary deities; religion; the person (clothing and adorn- 
ment; facial expression and gestures; personal appearance; physical 
defects; miscellaneous); home and compound; domestic relations 
(mother and child; adoption of children; miscellaneous); courtship 
and marriage; speech, boasting, jesting; disease and medicine; death 
and burial; wrong-doing; retribution; common people; chiefs; the Tui 
Kanokupolu; the Tui Tonga; kava; war; sports and games (lafo; 
heu lupe [pigeon snaring]; boxing, wrestling, cudgel play; velo fa and 
jika {dart throwing], fanifo [surf riding]; miscellaneous); dancing; 
unclassified proverbs. 

Under the heading ‘‘Division of Material” the authors mention a 
classified table of contents which unfortunately nowhere appears. 
Such a table of contents would have rounded out and given finish to an 
excellent body of material. 

The authors have committed one sin of omission, not a serious 
one, however. They were in a position to write a brief account of 
Tongan ethics on the basis of the proverbs and of their intimate 
knowledge of the Tongan people. Such an interpretation might 
well have been accompanied by a classification of the proverbs on an 
ethical basis, a classification which would have been without doubt 
a worthy complement of the authors’ careful cultural grouping of the 
proverbs. 

E. W. GrirrorpD 


A Contribution to Tongan Somatology. Louis R. SULLIVAN. Memoirs 
of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, vol. vim, no. 4. Hono- 
lulu, 1922. 27 pp. 


Until the recent publication by Doctor Sullivan of his admirable 
paper on Samoan somatology, there did not exist a single study of 
significant value on any living Polynesian people. In this second 
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paper, dealing with the population of Tonga, we have an equally 
admirable monograph on the people of a neighboring group. 

The data, collected by E. W. Gifford and W. C. McKern, com- 
prises measurements and descriptions of two hundred and twenty- 
five persons, a number sufficiently large to render the conclusions 
of real value. The metric and descriptive material is presented in a 
series of tables, giving for each measurement or index a seriation, 
and for the descriptive characters the percentage of individuals in 
each class. It seems unfortunate that, in the seriation tables, only 
absolute numbers are given, since the reduction of these to per- 
centages is necessary if the Tongan data are to be compared with 
those from any other Polynesian or extra-Polynesian group. 

The general result of the tabulations and averages is to show that 
the Tongans are extremely tall, and in head-form just on the margin 
between brachycephaly and mesocephaly. Older crania show much 
higher indices, due to artificial deformation. The face and nose are 
in absolute measurement large, the former being leptoprosope, the 
latter mesorrhine. The skin is of a medium yellow-brown; the hair 
black and either straight or slightly wavy; the eyes are dark brown, 
and, although the Mongoloid fold is generally absent, a few marked 
examples were noted. 

Comparing the Tongan data with those previously published in 
regard to Samoa, Doctor Sullivan finds that the Tongans are less 
homogeneous than the Samoans, but nevertheless, on the basis of 
averages, the two peoples are in very close correspondence. The 
differences observed point to a slight Melanesian factor among the 
Tongans, and this Melanesian intermixture seems to have been recent. 
In treating of the wider relationships of the Tongans, Doctor Sullivan 
regards them, as in the previous publication he did the Samoans, as 
primarily of Mongoloid or Yellow-Brown affinities, and finds the 
supposed Caucasian elements to be slight and unconvincing. From 
the still broader point of view, he finds the Polynesians, as repre- 
sented at least by the Tongans and Samoans, closer to the American 
Indian than either is to the Chinese. 


If a word of criticism may be added, I believe it is unfortunate 
that in a monographic study of this sort, which must long stand as 
the fundamental work on the physical characters of an important 
Polynesian people, the individual measurements and descriptions 
are not given. The added cost of publication would of course be 
large, but the advantage to the student would be very great, and the 
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expense of making all the data available should be regarded as just 
as much a part of the cost of the expedition which obtains them as are 
the salaries and expenses of its members. 

It would have been interesting had Doctor Sullivan added to his 
treatment of the Tongans as a whole some discussion of such dif- 
ferences as were apparent in different parts of the group, and as 
between different classes in the community. It would seem probable 
that such differences do exist, and that they may be extremely sig- 
nificant. The published cranial materials from Hawaii and New 
Zealand show striking geographical variations and here, on the 
extreme western border of Polynesia in the vicinity of Melanesia, 
one might expect that they would be found also. It has long been 
assumed that the population of Polynesia was substantially uniform, 
but when, if ever, full and adequate data are available, not only for 
each group but for individual islands and districts, I believe that the 
complexity of the peoples of this great area will be clearly demon- 
strated. 

R. B. Drxon 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Principles of Social Psychology. JAMES MICKEL WILLIAMS. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. xii, 459 pp. $5.00. 

The term social psychology first came into general use through 
the publication of Professor E. A. Ross’s Social Psychology in June, 
1908, and Professor William McDougall’s Introduction to Social 
Psychology in October, 1908, The phrase seems to have filled a need, 
for since then it has become an accepted part of our vocabulary, 
and there is a strong popular demand for books and articles dealing 
with social psychology. Professor McDougall’s book, which is now 
in its seventeenth edition, added greatly to the popularization of the 
subject. 

These two books are quite different. There is almost no over- 
lapping of contents. Professor Ross deals with suggestion, imitation, 
fashion, mob action, leadership, social control, and such types of col- 
lective social activity. Professor McDougall is concerned primarily 
with the whole field of instincts and how they determine behavior in 
society. Around these two quite different centers many social and 
psychological phenomena have been grouped. The writings of a 
large number of investigators can also be assigned with more or less 
justice to these two classifications. 


| 
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From these two groupings of differing materials it is clear that 
there is a lack of agreement as to the field of the new science of social 
psychology. This is due in part toits youth. In laying out the field 
of a study at an early stage of its development two aspects are usually 
considered. One is a prediction based more or less on theoretical or 
logical relationships and developments; the other is the existing 
practice. 

While practice tends to group certain materials of social psy- 
chology around the instincts on the one hand and around collective 
psychological behavior on the other, there is a growing tendency to 
include other researches under the title. This tendency is expected 
to grow. 

For half a century or more before the rise of social psychology 
there had been much discussion of the relation of psychology to the 
various social sciences, particularly to sociology, economics, political 
science, and to some extent, history andlaw. These discussions have 
waned somewhat during the twentieth century, but there were left 
certain fairly well-classified analyses which should be considered as 
contributions to social psychology. 

During the twentieth century the ethnologists and culture 
historians have carried on a discussion of the relationship of psy- 
chology to ethnology and culture. There is some lack of agreement 
as to what this relationship is or should be, but these discussions have 
resulted in a few very nicely chiseled and very important conceptions. 

Recent developments in abnormal psychology, particularly the 
psychoanalytic schools, have uncovered and emphasized a number of 
mechanisms of behavior which are largely unconscious. These 
mechanisms have been little noticed by orthodox psychology, 
although their importance for the study of behavior seems to be great. 
Already there have been made many applications of these ideas to 
society and culture. They are sometimes thought of, and correctly 
so, as contributions to social psychology. One phase of this develop- 
ment is the very practical question of the repression of desire and of 
adaptation to environment. 

So some half dozen streams of more or less different interests 
therefore appear to be contributing to the subject of social psy- 
chology. But at the moment the divergences are great. It is con- 
ceivable that investigation might show in colleges and universities 
three, four, or even five different courses on social psychology, with 
practically no overlapping of subject-matter. 
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With social psychology still in the formative stage of development 
and with such divergent treatment of the relationship of psychology 
and sociology, a book carrying the title Principles of Social Psychology 
naturally arouses interest. One wonders what the principles are. 
We expect to find a formulation such as one meets in a Principles of 
Economics or a Principles of Psychology. 

Dr. Williams does not, however, present such an organization of 
principles. In reviewing a book much depends upon what plane or by 
what set of standards the book is to be appreciated. I think it is a 
mistake to review Dr. Williams’s book as an organization of existing 
knowledge of phenomena comprising both psychology and sociology. 

The book is rather a series of comments on certain present-day 
social institutions, namely, industrial organizations, including fac- 
tories, labor, capital, management; political organization, with special 
emphasis on party politics and leadership; the professions, comprising 
law, dentistry, medicine, and architecture; the family, particularly 
the attitude of husband, wife, and children toward one another; and 
certain educational and cultural activities as found in the public 
schools and colleges and in the church. 

These various modern social institutions are not treated histor- 
ically, nor described as institutions. The method is to single out 
interesting types of activity found in them and to discuss in non- 
technical language the motives involved. 

Ethnologists have had abundant experience with psychological 
interpretations of institutions, to most of which they look back with 
little pride. Totemism, exogamy, the clan, ancestor worship, 
taboos, rituals, marriage, and many other phenomena of primitive 
culture have been explained again and again in terms of motives— 
and usually wrongly. Out of all this has risen the culture historian 
who insists on a full history before attempting to set forth any psy- 
chological factors. 

Dr. Williams seems not to have profited much from the ethnolo- 
gists, for he discusses motives easily and somewhat continuously 
without much history or cultural description. He has come out 
remarkably well, however, despite faulty method. Perhaps his 
method is not so faulty, that is, not so lacking in history as appears 
from the book, for his historical observation may have been made 
and not included in the book. Concerning modern social phenomena, 
there is in our general knowledge much fact and history, which in 
the case of a social scientist becomes extended during a life-time of 
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study and observation. Consequently one may write much of psy- 
chological factors and motives without setting forth the historical 
and observational bases. 

Still, there are occasions where the psychological factor might 
have been seen by the author more clearly and with greater accuracy 
through more attention to history. For instance, he gives the impres- 
sion that strikes are caused by a breaking out of resentment due to 
repression. This seems hardly compatible with the fact that there 
are more strikes in periods of prosperity than during business depres- 
sion, when the repression of the working man is much greater. 
Similarly, the author explains the business cycle as due to impulsive 
profit-seeking; but two hundred years ago there was no business 
cycle, and yet there was impulsive selfishness. 

On the whole, however, the unsophisticated reader will probably 
get from the book a pretty good idea of many of the major motives 
in the functioning of present-day social institutions. The author 
seems particularly interested in singling out such tendencies as 
rivalry, egoism, and domination, and contrasting them with 
sympathy, altruism, and intellectual attitudes. Here he is con- 
cerned with values. Of the motives in this conflict he values most 
highly the sympathetic altruistic group, and he thinks that educa- 
tion may do much to lessen the evil influence of selfishness. 

So, it is thought, Dr. Williams’s book should not be judged as a 
comprehensive account of the various streams of thought that now 
go under the term social psychology, which one naturally thinks of as 
the materials for a Principles of Social Psychology. As an interesting 
account of certain important motives operating in our institutional 
life, his work deserves praise. 

F. OcBuRN 


The Witch-Cult in Western Europe: A Study in Anthropology. 
MARGARET ALICE Murray. Oxford University Press, 1921. 


In this recently published book, Miss Murray has presented a 
survey of the belief in witchcraft as it developed on the continent 
and in England during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. She has treated the subject in an entirely novel fashion, 
for while the consensus of opinion among modern scientists, such as 
Alfred Lehman and William Sumner, has been to consider the belief 
in witchcraft as due to hysteria and suggestion, Miss Murray con- 
siders the witches to have been members of a secret religious cult, 
organized in opposition to Christianity. 
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This personal bias of Miss Murray’s lends an interesting touch 
to what would otherwise be dull and somewhat Rabelaisian material. 
Unfortunately, however, this opinion of the author is altogether 
lacking in scientific foundation or caution. The basis of the writer’s 
persuasion on this subject must be sought in a naive desire for 
originality combined with an over-facile intuition. Perhaps some- 
thing of her frame of mind in composing the book may be gleaned 
from the statement in which she decries “the unfortunate belief of 
modern writers in the capacity of women for hysteria.” Surely, the 
present volume presents ample proofs of hysteria both in the past 
and in the present. 

The belief in witchcraft was not confined to the civilized people 
of mediaeval times, as the present writer would lead us to suppose. 
It is rather a superstition often found among primitive peoples and 
intimately bound up with the life of the savage. Miss Kingsley 
writes that more deaths were caused by the persecution of witches 
in West Africa than by the entire slave trade. In this region, as 
elsewhere, most of the mortality, as well as plagues and blighted crops, 
were thought to be caused by witches. Hence, the accusation and 
the execution of witches were well-nigh simultaneous. It is hardly 
conceivable that Miss Murray would care to argue that certain West 
African Negroes belonged to a witch cult which was drawn up in 
opposition to the organized fetish religion of the locality. 

If now we consider the practices of which the unfortunate victims 
of fanaticism in Western Europe were falsely accused, it can readily 
be ascertained that certain of these were of early origin, and had in 
fact been in vogue among primitive people, while others were entirely 
drawn from the realms of a popular distorted imagination. A third 
class were merely inversions of orthodox Christian ceremonials. Miss 
Murray has displayed the most fantastic lack of discrimination in 
her evaluation of the validity of the court testimony given at the 
witch trials. She has attached equal significance to the accusations 
that the accused rode on broomsticks, ate children, had sexual inter- 
course with the devil, turned away from Christianity, kept “fetish” 
animals, and similar misdemeanors. 

Sumner has clearly pointed out that no importance whatsoever 
should be attached to the fact that the accused people freely con- 
fessed their complicity in these crimes, for the belief in witchcraft 
was the popular philosophy of the times. Certain women evidently 
desired to be witches. Hysterical women,! for example, courted the 


1 The frequent presence of local anaesthesia and supernumerary nipples on the 
witches gives some light as to their mental instability. 
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notoriety and power, and loved the consciousness of causing fear, in 
spite of the risk attached. Many perfectly sound-minded and in- 
nocent women could not be sure that they were not witches. They 
had dreams suggested by the popular notions, or had suffered 
from nervous affections which fell in with the popular superstitions. 

There is, however, a certain amount of anthropological! interest 
to be obtained from the various beliefs centered around the mediaeval 
witchcraft delusion. Thus cannibalism, human sacrifice, and the 
eating of the man-god are primitive ceremonials. It is not to be 
believed, however, that the civilized people of Europe ever practised 
these customs. Nevertheless, it is not unusual to accuse unpopular 
personages of such offenses. Thus the Jews of Russia, as well as 
the so-called witches, have constantly been under the accusation of 
child-eating. Riding on broomsticks, the possession of familiar 
spirits, the power to blight crops and injure animals and people, the 
carnal intercourse with demons, are beliefs of varying antiquity. 
None of them have ever been founded on the remotest facts, yet some 
of them are still accepted as truths by the ignorant masses of Europe 
today. 

The third variety of witchcraft ritual, as mentioned above, may 
be classed under the inverted Christianity heading. Thus the 
Witches’ Sabbath, the homage to the devil, the use of urine as a 
substitute for holy water, the peculiar burning of candles, and the 
still more peculiar partaking of the Devil’s sacrament; what are these 
customs but a mockery of the Christian ritual? Why should Miss 
Murray seek to refer these rites back to paganism when their true 
explanation is so apparent? 

It would be needless to discuss further the bewildering mass of 
false inferences which Miss Murray has extracted from her material. 
If, on the one hand, it may startle the casual reader to be told that 
the devil had intercourse with his worshippers by means of artificial 
phalli, this blunder pales in comparison with the author’s later pre- 
sumption in accusing Joan of Arc of actual witchcraft. Truly, if 
history is to receive any benefit from anthropology, as it well may, 
books of the present nature cannot be regarded as furthering the 
interest of such a movement. 

It may be that the present book has a certain amount of scientific 
value inasfar as it has organized and presented the evidence of the 
witch trials in Western Europe. But the main thesis of the book, 
that “‘witchcraft was a definite religion with beliefs, ritual, and 
organization as highly developed as that of any other cult in the 
world” remains, and will always remain, unproven. 


E. M. Lores 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SomE CoMMENTS ON “ABORIGINAL TOBACCOS” 


I HAVE read with much interest Prof. Setchell’s article in the 
American Anthropologist, vol. 23, no. 4, on ‘Aboriginal Tobaccos,” 
but I should like to reply to some of the statements and arguments 
of Prof. Setchell in that article. To that end I will take them in 
order, beginning with that at the bottom of page 402, in which he 
says “tobacco seed from the Winnebago Indians of Minnesota, fur- 
nished by Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, yielded Nicotiana rustica, on being 
grown.” The seed was from the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska, 
not Minnesota. The Winnebagos of the present time are divided, 
part of them being still in their old home country in Wisconsin, and 
part are settled as forced immigrants on a reservation in Nebraska, 
not Minnesota. It was from a Winnebago in Nebraska that I 
obtained the seed mentioned, and he told me that he had it origin- 
ally from their people in Wisconsin. Next I would say that it 
would have been surprising if the said seed had not “yielded Nicotiana 
rustica on being grown,” for it was seed of that species which I sent 
Prof. Setchell, as I informed him at the time I sent it. 

At the bottom of page 406 and top of page 407 he mentions that I 
sent him seed of Nicotiana quadrivalvis grown from seed which I 
obtained originally from an Hidatsa Indian. The seed of Nicotiana 
quadrivalvis which I had did happen to have come from an Hidatsa, 
but it could just as well have come from a Mandan or an Arikara, 
for that species is grown by all three of these tribes, who have been for 
a long time very closely associated, and much cultural borrowing has 
occurred. But in my opinion, and from all evidence which I have, 
the Mandan and Hidatsa both obtained it from the Arikara, who 
had originally brought it with them in their northward migration 
from the southern Plains. 

In reference to the statement on page 408, paragraph 2, I beg to 
say that what I said was not that my “definite knowledge was of the 
Hidatsa tobacco only,” but that the seed that I had obtained was 
from a man of the Hidatsa tribe, and numerous other tribes of the 
Plains area had the same. In my “Uses of Plants by Indians of the 
Missouri River Region,” Thirty-third Annual Report of the Bureau 
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of American Ethnology, page 114, I quoted Nuttall as having said 
that Nicotiana quadrivalvis was cultivated by all the tribes along the 
Missouri River. That statement from Nuttall would imply, what 
was doubtless a fact, that Nicotiana quadrivalvis was the species 
cultivated by all the tribes along the lower course of the Missouri, 
and as far along the upper course of that river as he had traveled, 
which was up to the country of the Mandans. 

Again, on page 408, second paragraph, Prof. Setchell says “It 
seems fully as probable that the Nebraska tribes, being nomads 
[italics mine], may not have cultivated tobacco, but probably 
obtained it by trade.” First of all I wish to say most emphatically 
that the tribes of Nebraska were not nomads. They were all agri- 
cultural tribes, living in settled, permanent villages, their agricul- 
tural products being their main dependence for living. 

And, as Prof. Setchell says on page 408, I did write “as if they 
(i.e., all the tribes of the Missouri River region) all used Nicotiana 
quadrivalvis.”” I certainly meant to say most clearly that very 
thing, for that was the information I had from all the tribes of that 
region from whom I had any information on the subject of tobacco. 
My information from all these tribes was to the effect that Nicotiana 
quadrivalvis was the species cultivated by all the tribes of the Plains 
from Texas to and including the country of the Mandans in what is 
now North Dakota. 

MELVIN R. GILMORE 


An EssAy ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES IN THE STATI 
OF WASHINGTON 


THE derivation and meaning of geographical names of Indian 
origin is always a matter of interest. An essay dealing among other 
things with Indian names, by Edmund S. Meany, is now being printed 
in installments in a publication known as the Washington Historical 
Quarterly, issued, according to the title page, by ““The Washington 
University State Historical Society.” Acquaintance.with the region 
in which this publication appears indicates that ‘““Washington Uni- 
versity”? means in this case the University of Washington. The essay 
began with volume 8 of this quarterly (1917), and with the issue of 
January of 1922 extends as far as the letter S. 

Every effort to account for the origin and history of geographic 
names is a move in the right direction and is to be received with due 
thanksgiving. This is especially the case in the Northwest, which is 
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an extremely interesting region; and is more especially the case where 
names go back to native Indian expressions. Our author is there- 
fore to be applauded for his effort. 

There is, however, no great amount of care or scholarship evi- 
dent in any part of his work. The essay is somewhat unsystematic, 
rather diffuse, decidely anecdotal, and tiresomely sentimental. 
The author exercises himself with a mass of letters and books, to find 
explanations for the occurrence of certain geographical names. In 
this process he makes many slips and blunders—blunders both of 
fact and in presentation. No great amount of confidence can be in- 
spired in the reader by such a work. 

A few examples may not be amiss. The French expression 
Nez Percé is said by our author to be ‘‘an Idaho Indian term.” The 
Welsh name Bryn Mawr is said to be “Scotch.”” The Spanish ex- 
pression Sierra Madre becomes Sierra Madras. The Spanish word 
orilla is said to mean a “‘Jesser bank.”’ These slips occur in connection 
with the easiest part of the author’s task. The effort to give an ac- 
count of items running back to a native Indian origin is a rather more 
difficult matter. As would be expected from what has just been 
said, on such points the essay becomes totally unreliable. The errors 
existing in the literature prior to Meany’s essay are faithfully repro- 
duced, I think without missing one; and numerous others are added 
through misquoting the older authorities and through quoting half- 
informed and careless correspondents. The principal weakness in 
this part of the work lies in the fact that the author has made 
inquiries of Tom, Dick, and Harry, concerning the meaning of 
Indian names, but has never, curiously enough, consulted a single 
Indian. This helplessness and lack of enterprise is hard to under- 
stand. 

The most instructive part of the work is the account which the 
author gives of numerous silly and trivial considerations which lie 
back of our present-day geographical names. Thus the name 
Ralston was given to a place by the following process. A certain 
railroad official, during the survey of the road, was sitting in a cook 
house selecting names for what were to be the future stations. Hav- 
ing run out of ideas, his eye suddenly lighted upon a package of 
breakfast-food standing on a shelf; so he promptly put down the name 
of the next station as Ralston. The name thus inflicted on the 
site may very likely remain there for a thousand years and be an 
offense to all thinking men for every moment of that time. Meany’s 
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account of this incident conforms exactly to what was recounted to 
the present writer by the hero of the occasion himself. 

The geographical names published by Meany are thus a quaint 
and curious medley of words from the most unexpected languages, 
and from the most incongruous sources. 

We ought, I think, to feel grateful for this essay, which rep- 
resents at least a beginning. If properly revised and edited by some 
competent person, it would be an important contribution to our 
knowledge of this interesting region. 


T. T. WATERMAN 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS FROM THE SOUTHERN COAST 
OF WASHINGTON LAND 


[The contributor of the following notes was a member of the second Thule 
Expedition, led by Mr. Knud Rasmussen, which explored the ice free areas of 
north Greenland as far as De Long Fjord in 83° N. lat. Later he organized 
another expedition for the purpose of investigating and surveying the last 
remaining portions of the Greenland coast, between De Long Fjord and Cape 
Bridgeman, in the most remote and inaccessible part of Peary Land. This 
expedition left Copenhagen early in 1921 and is still in the field.—Austin H. 
Clark.] 

Before starting northward I placed two Eskimo families on 
Washington Land [at 80° N. lat. in northwestern Greenland], north 
of the Humboldt Glacier. They put up their summer tents at Cape 
Webster. They had a good season, the bear and seal hunting being 
successful, and in the future Eskimo will most likely settle here, per- 
haps even during winter. When we returned here in the autumn 
with only one dog left and for clothing merely a few rags of fur-gar- 
ments, this arrangement proved to be most fortunate, as we were 
unable to cross the Kane Basin and the inland ice to Inglefield Gulf 
by ourselves until late in September. 

In 1917 Mr. Knud Rasmussen found ruins of houses just north 
of Cape Webster, but as we passed here during the month of April a 
detailed examination of them of course was impossible. These 
ruins are of special interest, not only because they are the northern- 
most known in Greenland but also because the Eskimo of Cape York 
have no traditions regarding this section. Therefore the settle- 
ments here may date from some time before the immigration of the 
present tribe of northwest Greenland. 

During the summer the Eskimo left here found numerous remains 
of previous settlements, and during my stay in August I had the 
opportunity of examining and supplementing their observations. 

Starting at Humboldt Glacier south of Cape Forbes we found a 
big bear-trap, traps for eider-ducks and foxes, various stone settings 
made by children, and four well preserved stone rings marking 
summer tent places with chips of flint (the rocks at Cape Forbes 
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contain flint). Further we found at Cape Forbes two tent rings, and 
a short distance north of it a child’s grave, several meat-caches and 
various stone settings. A little south of Cape Clay we again found 
two tent rings, and to the north two ruins of winter-houses. I 
have examined more thoroughly the ruins found by Mr. Knud 
Rasmussen northeast of Cape Webster. On a flat and sandy beach 
we found five ruins, all of big and rectangular houses. In the ruins 
there is no wood, but there are a number of large bones of whales. 
At the same place there are also seven tent rings, seventeen meat- 
caches and one grave, the contents of which are very much decayed. 
It contained a few human bones and a number of wooden implements 
undoubtedly from a kayak frame. We found very few tools, for 
instance two bone knives of ancient type, one of which still retained 
meteoric iron in its edge groove. North of Cape Webster were five 
tent-rings and several meat-caches. At the tent-rings and at the 
ruins as well a great number of bones of mammals were seen, princi- 
pally of seals and bears but also of musk-oxen and caribou. 

The most interesting find I made at Morris Bay at 80° 10’, ona 
slope forty meters above sea level; here, half buried by sand washed 
down the slope, was the wooden frame of a kayak. The frame was 
carefully uncovered and one-third of the wooden parts were found to 
be preserved, in addition to thirty-four implements, partly in a frag- 
mentary state. The implements were unknown to the Eskimo with 
me, and also to all the Eskimo of the Cape York tribe to whom I 
showed them on my return, whereas a native born at Holsteinborg 
who had spent most of his youth there was fully acquainted with the 
use of most of them. Of 34 implements of various kinds 23 are yet 
in use at Holsteinborg in the very same form, 7 are ancient types or 
differ only slightly from the Holsteinborg type of today, 2 are 
common to Cape York and Holsteinborg, but more nearly related to 
the Holsteinborg type, one is used in both places, one is not known at 
all, and the last is a perforated bear tooth. As to the material of 
which they are made, one is from the polar bear, 7 from whales, 12 
from caribou, and 14 from walrus. By this identification it was 
shown that the kayak had been furnished with a bird-dart and a line- 
rack, and further that the kayak-float was of the south Greenland 
type, while the user of the kayak had been able to close the man-hole 
by means of a water-tight jacket, all these features being absent 
from kayaks belonging to the present tribe at Cape York. The 
kayak was certainly placed for further use, and is not a grave deposit. 
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In caching his kayak at such a considerable elevation the owner un- 
doubtedly would avoid its being crushed by the violent ice move- 
ments on the beach here. 

All the wood found is apparently driftwood and nowhere on 
Washington Land has anything been found to show that the present 
Cape York tribe ever has stayed here, nor are there any signs of the 
influence of the white man. 


Routes of Migration in the Northern Part of Greenland 


As a result of his journey in 1917 Mr. Knud Rasmussen suggested 
that the Eskimo had not immigrated to the east coast of Greenland 
by the way of north Greenland. According to my observations made 
this summer [1920] I can see no reason why the Eskimo could not have 
migrated along the north coast into J. P. Koch Fjord and continued 
through Wandels Dal down to Independence Fjord. 

On my trip I found a well-preserved meat cache at the inlet of 
Frankfield Bay, which proves that the Eskimo, on their hunting 
excursions, at any rate, reached St. George Fjord; from there to the 
outlet of Wandels Dal is a journey of three days only. This valley, 
with its big lake and broad stream, forms during most parts of the 
year an excellent route for sledging, provided on either side with vast 
hunting grounds rich in terrestrial game. 

At any rate the immigration of the musk-ox to the east coast 
must have taken place by that way and not by skirting the north 
coast of Peary Land. From De Long Fjord to the northernmost 
point of Greenland the coast is mountainous and largely covered with 
glaciers affording no favorable conditions of existence for terrestrial 
game. Tracks of musk-oxen are actually found to the west of the 
northern point of Greenland, but they have probably straggled 
hither from Independence Fjord skirting the east coast of Peary 
Land. The regions passed by Eskimo wandering from St. George 
Fjord to Wandels Dal are all intersected by considerable systems of 
valleys in which, also, recent expeditions secured considerable numbers 
of musk-oxen. As a rule the sledging is excellent and only excep- 
tionally deep snow may prevent traveling. We know that the sea 
here is never free of ice, and that the ice often grows several years old 
before it is disturbed. This fact of course is unfavorable to the exist- 
ence of Eskimo and probably while staying here they were obliged to 
modify their hunting. For only a few weeks around the first of June 
can seals coming to the surface of the ice be caught. Later in summer 
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they are inaccessible because of deep water on the ice. Therefore 
the Eskimo have been obliged for the rest of the season to depend on 
terrestrial game, especially on musk-oxen. 

It is a well-known fact that the Eskimo in former times did 
migrate from Greely Fjord over Grant Land to Robeson Channel, 
and it is very interesting to note that their winter houses are known 
only around Lake Hazen, whereas on the seashore around Hall Basin 
only summer camps are known. Further we may recall that the 
Eskimo left in these regions by Peary during one of his last expedi- 
tions, settled round Lake Hazen and had plenty of musk-ox tallow 
for heating and illuminating their huts. 

The routes over Grant Land and through Wandels Dal are nearly 
of the same distance; in both places we find extensive hunting grounds 
around a great lake with musk-oxen and hares which can be secured 
by moonlight during the dark season and, in both places, the summer 
camps are on the seashore. This coincidence can hardly be acci- 
dental, and probably we have to search for the winter huts belonging 
to the northernmost summer camps of both coasts of Greenland 
on the shores of the lake in Wandels Dal. 

LAuGE Kocu 


A SUGGESTED ORIGIN FOR GENTILE 
ORGANIZATION 


IN place of a single origin for sibs, recent tendencies have been to 
suggest a variety of possible origins. The historic problem is always 
to determine which of the possible ways is most probable. Lowie! 
has suggested how residence rules or inheritance laws might produce 
sib groupings. I will try to show how a gentile system might arise 
among the Havasupai of northern Arizona, by a further accentua- 
tion of present conditions in (1) the composition of camp groups, 
(2) the inheritance of farm lands, and (3) the degrees within which 
blood relationship is recognized. 

The Havasupai have one permanent village occupied from April 
to October. Thirty-eight camps are scattered through the village, 
each on its own farm lands. The typical camp consists of several 
houses: one for a man, his wife, and small children, another housing 
an adult son and his young family, a third a second son, and so on. 
In the first house the newly married husband of a daughter will be 


1 Primitive Society, chapter vu, “History of the Sib.” 
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found, for despite the fact that the village is not more than two miles 
in extent, temporary matrilocal residence is practised. Adult sons 
living elsewhere will return in a year or two with their wives to take up 
permanent residence at their father’s camp. Such a camp group 
constitutes an economic unit, usually eating a common meal and 
laboring together in the family fields. 

While the farm lands are commonly spoken of as those of the 
father, they really belong to the family. All members of the camp 
group, male and female, plant in them. There is a tendency toward 
the segregation of some part for the more exclusive use of a married 
son and his family. These divisions become fixed as the families 
grow up, separate, and reproduce the original conditions. Fields 
pass by inheritance to the resident survivors (excepting the daughter’s 
husband), hence not normally to a widow’s kinsmen or a daughter’s 
children. Although a daughter goes with her husband to till his 
father’s land, she retains some right in her own family lands. Thus, a 
widow (particularly one married but a short time) may return to live 
with her own family, or land may be temporarily set aside on which a 
daughter may raise crops for her children’s support, despite the fact 
that she resides with her husband’s kinsmen. The daughter’s right 
equals that of the sons, but she does not transmit it. 

This is practically patrilineal inheritance of farm lands and of 
group affiliation. If, first, the two were consistently coupled, and, 
second, interest in real property and its inheritance somewhat 
heightened in native consciousness, so that all those with common 
property rights should feel themselves a group, we should find each 
camp group a gens (lacking the exogamous feature). Such a “pater- 
nal family” corresponds to the Iroquois maternal family of Golden- 
weiser. It may be objected that such group consciousness would 
not be likely to arise in thirty-eight small camps. It has been 
pointed out, however, that there occurs a tendency for the reduction, 
first, of the number of biological groups represented in a population, 
and, second, a similar reduction of the number of named groups (i.e. 
those in which affiliation is fixed by unilateral descent.)* The 
number of owning groups would thus in the long run be materially 
reduced, and their consciousness correspondingly increased, provided 
there were no counter tendencies toward separation. 

Whether or not exogamy is an essential function of a sib, it is 
possible to show these gentes might at the same time become exoga- 


2 Boas, The Origin of Totemism (American Anthropologist, n.s., 18, 1916, 326). 
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mous. One may not marry a blood relative. In such a small tribe 
all individuals must be related by blood, hence “blood relations” 
constitute an arbitrarily selected class. At present relatives more 
distant than those with a common great-grandparent are not recog- 
nized. For an exogamous gens all blood relatives of the father 
through males must be included in the prohibited class, in addition 
to the recognized relatives of the mother. If the property concept 
is further developed as suggested, then it is possible that connection 
with the father’s relatives through males will be traced to a greater 
degree than with any mother’s relative. This is a condition of 
exogamous gentile organization.’ 

Hence it is possible that gentes arise from the Havasupai situa- 
tion by (1) an emphasis on land inheritance furthering the tracing 
of the paternal lineage, (2) regularity of patrilocal residence on 
family lands fixing patrilineal group affiliation, and (3) the extension 
of kinship recognition in the father’s line. This suggested origin is 
only hypothetical, but it contains no factor unknown to Havasupai 
society. It might be doubted, however, that it would develop in the 
face of their acquaintance with Hopi and Navaho maternal prin- 
ciples. 


LESLIE SPIER 


’It is obvious that such a group need not be named. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 
James A. TEIT 


James A. TEIT, well known to anthropologists through his re- 
searches among the Indians of the interior of British Columbia, died 
after a long illness on October 30, 1922. 

James Teit was born on the Shetland Islands. As a young man 
he came to Canada and finally settled at Spence’s Bridge, British 
Columbia. There he lived near a village of the Thompson Indians 
and became thoroughly conversant with their language and customs. 
He took a deep human interest in their affairs and was, in the best 
sense of the word, a friend and adviser of the Indians. 

In 1895, on one of my trips to British Columbia, it was my good 
fortune to make his acquaintance, and our joint labors extended from 
that time until his death. He also became a valued collaborator of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. He collected various data on the 
natural history and ethnology of British Columbia, and his collec- 
tions are almost the only ones that give us a picture of the life of 
the Indians of that region. They are to be found in the museums of 
Ottawa, New York, and Chicago. 

The great value of Teit’s contributions to ethnology is due to his 
painstaking accuracy, his intimate acquaintance with the Indians, and 
his ability to converse with them in their own tongue. He spoke 
fluently the Thompson language and conversed easily with the 
Shuswap and also with the Lillooet. Hence his descriptions of these 
tribes are full and accurate. Practically our whole knowledge of the 
material culture, social organization, customs, beliefs and tales of 
the Salish tribes of the interior of British Columbia is based on his 
work. 

In 1902 and the following years Teit travelled as guide with a 
number of gentlemen, including Mr. Homer E. Sargent, whose 
interest in the Indians was stimulated by Teit’s accounts and the 
opportunities he gave to see native life. Mr. Sargent enabled 
Teit to carry through a very extended study of the distribution of the 
dialects of the Salish language and also of the adjacent Athapascan 
group. This work led later on to an investigation of the Tahltan for 
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the Geological Survey of Canada. Teit’s map of the early distribu- 
tion of tribes in British Columbia, Montana, Idaho and Washington, 
a work that still awaits publication, is fundamental for our knowl- 
edge of these regions. At the request of Mr. Sargent, and with the 
assistance of Dr. H. Haeberlin, he made a thorough study of Salish 
basketry, which is also still awaiting publication. His last work was 
a comprehensive description of the ethno-botany and ethno-geography 
of the interior of British Columbia. These studies were still in- 
complete at the time of his death. 

While he was carrying on all these researches he became more and 
more interested in the difficulties against which the Indians have to 
contend, and his warm sympathy for their suffering led him to under- 
take the organization of the Indian tribes into an association for the 
protection of their rights. He acted as secretary of the organiza- 
tion which comprised all the tribes of British Columbia, and which 
has become a potent factor in determining the relations between the 
Canadian Government and the Indian tribes. Unceasingly he 
labored for their welfare and subordinated all other interests, scien- 
tific as well as personal, to this work, which he came to consider the 
most important task of his life. When I saw him last, a few weeks 
before his death, he was hoping to see his work for the Indians 
crowned with early success, and spoke of his plans to turn again to 
his ethnographical studies. Truly in him the Indians have lost their 
most faithful friend. Those who knew him will always remember him 
as a man of sterling worth. Anthropologists will always regret that it 
was not given to him to complete his valuable researches. There is 
nobody equipped as he was and able to complete this task. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAMES A. TEIT 


Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia. (Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. v1, 137 pages, 1898.) 

The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. (Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition [American Museum of Natural History], 
1900, vol. 1, part 4, pp. 163-392.) 

The Lillooet. (Ibid., 1906. vol. 1, part 5, pp. 193-300.) 

The Shuswap. (Ibid., 1909. vol. 1, part 7, pp. 443-789.) 

Mythology of the Thompson Indians. (Ibid., 1912, vol. vimr, part 2, pp. 199- 
416.) 

Two Tahltan Traditions. (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1909, vol. 22, 
pp. 314-318.) 

Traditions of the Lillooet Indians of British Columbia. (Ibid., 1912, vol. 
25, pp. 287-371.) 
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Tahltan Tales. (Ibid., vol. 32, 1919, pp. 198-250; vol. 34, pp. 223-253; 
vol. 35, 1922, pp. 335-356.) 
Two Plains Cree Tales. (Ibid., 1921, vol. 34, pp. 320-321.) 


FRANZ Boas 


ROBERT W. WILLSON 


Ir is with deep regret that we record the death, on November 1, 
1922, of Robert W. Willson, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology at 
Harvard University. For the last ten years of his life Professor Will- 
son had been much interested in the investigation of the astronomical 
features of the Maya Codices, more especially the Dresden manu- 
script, and devoted a large part of his time to this study. He made 
valuable suggestions to students in this field and, fortunately, he has 
left much of his data practically ready for publication. These results 
will be brought out as a paper of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology. 

The following letter regarding Professor Willson has been received 
by the Editor. From what has just been said it is seen that the 
writer’s fears for Professor Willson’s literary remains are, fortunately, 
not entirely justified. 


Editor of the American Anthropologist: 


May I be permitted to express a few words of appreciation of the late 
Professor Robert W. Willson of Harvard, because, during the last few years, 
for a time all too brief, I had the good fortune to visit him whenever I passed 
through Cambridge, and to discuss the Maya astronomy in which we were 
both intensely interested, he from the viewpoint of mathematics and 
exact science, I from the less definite viewpoint of symbolism. I can never 
forget his kindly, broad, tolerant spirit, a spirit which I believe to be charac- 
teristic of the real Harvard, seeking truth in every quarter, and glad to 
welcome it from any, whether or not it agreed with his own conclusions, 
striving always to help the student without thought of selfish prestige. 

He made my visits a delight which will never pass out of my memory. 
He found in the Dresden codex, to which he devoted his attention, an astrol- 
ogy of lucky and unlucky days for the populace but an ephemeris of wonder- 
fully accurate calculations of planetary positions, eclipses, solstices and 
equinoxes, which it is most unfortunate for Maya science that he did not live 
to complete and publish. It is certainly to be hoped that some astronomer 
will carry forward the work which he has now laid down and give to students 
of the remarkable Maya culture the benefit of his researches. But it is for 
the man, even more than for his work, that I wish to express my deep admira- 
tion, and for his departure, my deep regret. 

Very truly yours, 
STANSBURY HAGAR 


E 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE FIELD WoRK OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL IN FRANCE OF PREHISTORIC STUDIES FOR THE 
YEAR 1922 


For the year’s work from July 1, 1922 to July 1, 1923, three schol- 
arships were offered of five thousand, three thousand, and two thou- 
sand francs respectively. There were over fifteen applicants repre- 
senting nearly as many states of the Union. The successful applicants 
are Miss E. L. Bayles, Smith College 1921, of Cincinnati; Mr. Noguera, 
formerly at Harvard University, of Mexico City; and Mr. J. H. 
Goff, Oglethorpe University 1920, of Macon, Georgia. 

Besides these three, three other students completed the summer’s 
work, and one more spent a month in study in the field. 

The work consisted in excavation at the station of La Quina in 
the forenoon, and in attendance at lectures in the laboratory of Dr. 
Henri Martin, near by, in the afternoon: of these, one was given by 
the Doctor himself, who accepted a position on the staff as lecturer 
in Palaeontology, and a second by the Director on Prehistoric 
Archaeology in general. 

Numerous tests and examinations were required and a thesis was 
demanded on some special subject germane to the excavations. 

The results of the excavations themselves may be said to be satis- 
factory. The trench (La Quina M.), continued in 1921 under Direc- 
tor MacCurdy, was extended and proved of somewhat varying 
richness. 

The specimens found were predominantly Mousterian, but Acheu- 
lean tendencies were not lacking nor were those of Aurignacian 
quality (in the upper part). In addition, a small grotto (La Quina 
O) was excavated to a distance of eight meters; the somewhat 
scanty (though interesting) specimens found here proved almost 
exclusively Aurignacian. 

Animal bones, particularly those of the horse, bison, and reindeer 
were abundant and (as is usually the case) a large number of teeth 
were preserved. 

Including gifts and adjacent Neolithic findings a summary would 
present the following implements and fragments: 


Implements of percussion... 75 7 
... Points, other than Mouste- 

Mousterian points......... 32 Planes and “‘Rugines”...... 15 


Miscellaneous............. 107 
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Excursions were made to Les Eyzies, Teyjat, a neighboring Mero- 
vingian cemetery, etc., and at the end of September the students 
undertook an excursion to the caves of Gargas, Mas d’Azil, Tuc 
d’Audubert, and Trois Fréres in the Pyrenean region. 

The winter’s work will be undertaken by the three scholarship 
holders, and the others; the latter hope to remain in Paris as long as 
possible. 

This report as well as the school itself would not have existed had 
it not been for the generosity and kindness of Dr. Henri Martin and 
his family. 

In encouragement, in scientific assistance, and in hospitality they 
have added one more season of incomparable enthusiasm; the Director 
and the students are deeply appreciative of this, as well as of the 
kindness of M. Hubert of the Museum of Saint Germain, and of Mr. 
Passemard of Biarritz, who generously delivered lectures before the 
School on the Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages, and on the Cavern 
of Isturitz respectively. 

Several American travelers visited the school—among them were 
Professor Field of Brown University and three students in geology 
who passed a day at the excavations and in the laboratory. 

CHARLES PEABODY, 


Director 
October, 1922 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER BULLETIN for December 1922 con- 
tains a “Report on the Work of the 1922 Season in the Piedra Parada 
Archaeological Field,” by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. This expedition 
was under the joint auspices of the University of Denver and the 
State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado, and was 
in continuation of the work of the preceding summer. The Director 
of the expedition was Mr. J. A. Jeancon, Curator of Archaeology 
and Ethnology at the State Museum, and the Assistant Director Mr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Instructor in the University of Denver. 
“The work of the summer of 1922,” to quote from the Report, “‘was 
devoted to four sites, three of the pit-house type and the larger 
pueblo on the top of the Piedra Parada mesa. In addition to this 
Mr. Jeancon and Mr. Wagstaff made several reconnaissance trips 
to various parts of the surrounding territory for the purpose of 
locating ruins and making, as far as possible without excavation, a 
tentative comparison of their relation to those of the group on which 
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excavation was being conducted. The results of these trips will be 
included in the report of the entire summer’s work which is to be 
issued at a later date.’”’ Some of the results of this work are thus 
stated: ‘‘From the facts at hand at the present time it is reasonably 
safe to conclude that the peoples who built the structures found 
along the Piedra River were to a great degree related to the other 
San Juan groups, who left as their monuments the great ruins at 
Aztec and the Chaco Canyon. . . . The work of the 1922 season 
also served to strengthen the tentative theory advanced by Mr. 
Jeancon to the effect that the area under consideration saw the 
complete cultural development of the inhabitants, from their earliest 
stages to the more advanced community-house culture with its 
attendant perfection in ceramics. Nothing was found to controvert 
the theory of house-type evolution as advanced in the report for 1921, 
and in fact the work of the last season would tend to strengthen this 
conclusion.” 


A GRAMMAR AND Dictionary of the Tarahumara language of 
Chihuahua, compiled by Rev. José Ferrero, S. J., was published in 
1920 (232 pages) by the Jesuit Fathers under the title Pequefia 
Gramatica y Diccionario de la Lengua Tarahumara, Mexico, Imprenta 
dirigida por J. Aguilar Vera, 7* Ribera de San Cosme, 124. The 
dictionary portion is in Spanish-Tarahumara, and the Fathers are 
now desirous of publishing a second part in Tarahumara-Spanish. 
American students and collectors interested in procuring the work 
should address Rev. Fr. José Mier y Terdn, Sisoguichic, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, who will be pleased to receive advance orders for the Tara- 
humara-Spanish part, which will be printed when the means afford. 


A Peasopy Musevo expedition under the direction of Samuel J. 
Guernsey continued the investigations in the Marsh Pass region of 
northeastern Arizona during the summer of 1922. The second phase 
of the Basket Maker culture, first brought to light by the expedition 
of 1921, was studied and a large section on the lower Chin Lee was 
also investigated, new sites being mapped and data relating to the 
early Cliff Dweller Pueblo obtained. George Vaillant, a Graduate 
Student in the Department of Anthropology, accompanied the 
expedition as an Assistant. 


A CommiTTEE has been formed to establish a Memorial to Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the village geologist and prehistoric archaeologist of 
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Ightham, Kent, who died in 1921. The first meeting of the Commit- 
tee was held at the Royal Anthropological Institute in November, 
1922, under the presidency of Lord Avebury. Donations will be 
received by the Treasurer, Mr. de Barri Crawshay, Rosefield, Seven- 
oaks (Kent). 


THE Maroulis OF CERRALBO, well known for his achievements in 
the field of prehistoric research in Spain, has died at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 


At the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Indiana Academy of 
Science, held at Indianapolis, Dec. 7 and 8, 1922, the following 
papers of interest to anthropologists were presented: Francis Galton, 
life and work, by Robert Hessler; The Palaeolithic Stone Age in In- 
diana, by S. Frank Balcom; The Archaeological Survey of Jefferson 
County, by Glenn Culbertson; The Southern Ute Indians of the 
Pine River Valley, Colorado, Indian Funerals, Twinkling Star 
(three papers by title), by Albert B. Reagan; Archaeology in Posey 
and Vanderburg Counties, by Andrew J. Bigney. 


On Jan. 1, 1922, the work of the new Swedish Institute for Race- 
Biology, established by vote of the Swedish Parliament on May 
13, 1921, was inaugurated. The staff includes Dr. W. W. Krauss, 
formerly of Vienna in the capacity of Assistant Anthropologist. 


THE diploma of doctor honoris causa of the University of Stras- 
bourg has been conferred upon Sir James Frazer, the well-known 
writer on totemistic and other features of primitive culture. 


As a result of the efforts of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
President Harding has withdrawn from settlement three groups of 
prehistoric towers in southwestern Colorado and southeastern Utah. 
These are known as the ruins in Ruin Canyon, Holly Canyon, and 
Cool Spring House on Cajon Mesa. It is proposed that these groups 
be made a National Monument. 


Dr. EtsteE CLtews Parsons has been elected President of the 
American Ethnological Society of New York. 


Dr. ALES HrpxiéKA, of the U. S. National Museum, is lecturing 
at the Postgraduate School of the American University, Washington, 
D. C., on ““Human Variation.” 


Dr. E. S. Hanpy, Ethnologist, and Mrs. WILLOMDEAN CHATTER- 
TON Hanpy, Associate in Polynesian folk ways of the Bishop Museum 
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staff, left Honolulu early in January to continue their researches 
in Polynesian native culture. After a short stay in New Zealand 
they will proceed to Tahiti, where their work for the present year will 
be centered—Science. 


THE officers of Section H (Anthropology), of the A. A. A. S. 
elected at the Cambridge meeting are: Vice-President and Chairman 
(1923), E. A. Hooton, Harvard University; Secretary (1923-1924), 
R. J. Terry, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Member of 
Section Committee (1924-1926), R. B. Bean, University of Virginia. 


Rospert T. AITKEN AND JouHN F. G. Strokes, of the Bishop 
Museum, have returned to Honolulu after an absence of two years 
devoted to anthropological studies in connection with the Bayard 
Dominick Expedition. Their field of work included the islands of 
Rapa, Rurutu, Ravaivai and Tubuai of the Austral group. On his 
return journey to Papeete, several islands of the Tuamotu group 
were visited by Mr. Stokes.—Science. 


FOLLOWING upon the Congress of Americanists at Rio Janeiro, 
Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka, Curator of the Department of Physical Anthropol- 
ogy in the U. S. National Museum, visited the more important sites 
in central and western Europe where remains of ancient man have 
recently been found. At the invitation of the Minister of Education 
of the Czechoslovak Republic he also delivered a series of lectures on 
“Anthropology and man’s evolution” at the universities of Prague, 
Brno (Briin), and Bratislava (Pressburg), and at the People’s 
University of Plzefi (Pilsen). 


In connection with the Pueblo Bonito Expedition of the National 
Geographic Society, under the charge of Mr. Neil M. Judd, an at- 
tempt is to be made to fix approximate dates for the ruins in that 
area by means of sections or borings from the oldest living trees in 
the region, from similar sections from pine stumps and logs buried in 
the valley deposits, and from ceiling timbers exposed in the ruins. 


Pror. A. M. Tozzer is Harvard Visiting Professor to Western 
Colleges for 1923. His appointments include, for the month of 
February, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.; March, Colorado College; 
April, Pomona College, California. 


Tue formal opening of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City, took place on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 15, 1922. 
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Section of the, 247 

— archaeology, papers on before 
Iowa Academy of Science, 252 

— ETHNOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
THE ANGRAND PRIZE In, 115 

— InpIAN, MusEvuM OF THE, Heye 
Foundation, opening, 497 

— SCHOOL IN FRANCE FOR PREHIS- 
TORIC STUDIES, begins 
year’s work, 395 

_—-—— , The First Sea- 
son’s Work of the, 62 

— for the Year 1922, 
Preliminary Report on the Field 
Work of the, 493 

Anatysis of Pre-Columbian 
Dottels, 245 

ANGRAND PRIZE IN AMERICAN ETH- 
NOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY, THE, 
115 

ANNUAL Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association, an- 
nouncement, 392 

ANTHROPOIDS, American, 249 


second 


Pipe 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, see 
American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation 

— chairs in Polish 
occupants of, 116 

— lectures in Austrian and German 
universities, 116 

— papers at the meeting of the In- 
diana Academy of Sciences, 496 

— papers before meeting of South- 
western Division of the A.A.A.S., 
251 

ANTHROPOLOGY at the Brooklyn 
Meeting and Proceedings of the 
American Antkropological Asso- 
ciation, 99 

—., doctorates in, 252 

ARAWAKS, THE CENTRAL (Dr. Roth’s 
Rejoinder), 92 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL Monuments of Yu- 
catan, Association for the Pres- 
ervation of the, 396 
papers at meeting of the South- 
western Division of the A. A. A. 
S., 251 

— Surveys, Notes on State, 233 

Art, The Complexity of Rhythm in 
Decorative, 183 

AssociaATION for the Preservation of 
the Archaeological Monuments of 
Yucatan, 396 

ATHABASKAN Tone, 390 

AUSTRIAN and German universities, 
lectures in, 116 

AVUNCULATE among 
The, 95 

— in Patrilineal Tribes, The, 94 


universities, 


the Vandau, 
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BAER, JoHN Leonarp, A Prochlorite 
Bannerstone Workshop, 438, field 
work, 251 

BANNERSTONE Workshop, A Pro- 
chlorite, 438 

BarreETT, S. A., secures totem pole, 
394 

BATTLE, HERBERT B., The Domestic 
Use of Oil Among the Southern 
Aborigines, 171 

BECKWITH, MARTHA W., Hawaiian 
Riddling, 311, review by, 375 

B£GOUEN, COUNT, appointment, 251 

BENEDICT, RutH Futton, The Vision 
in Plains Culture, 1 

BisHop Museum, field work by, 496, 
497 

“BLonD” Eskimo—A Qvestion of 
Method, The, 225 

— —, Further Discussion of the, 228 

Boas, Franz, The Avunculate 
among the Vandau, 95 

Bo.tviA, The Ethnological and Lin- 
guistic Position of the 
Indians of, 161 

BREUIL, THE ABBE, on pliocene man, 
116 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, addresses 
before, 396 

BROKEN Hitt in Rhodesia, The Skull 
from, 97 

BRONZE, in the Dawn of the Art of 
Metallurgy, The Composition of 
Some Ancient, 129 

BROOKLYN Meeting and Proceedings 
of the American Anthropological 
Association, Anthropology at the, 
99 

Brown, A. RADCLIFFE, 250 

Brown, CHARLES E., investigations 
by, 394 

Burkitt, Rospert, field work, 117 


Tacana 


CALIFORNIA, Feather Mantles of, 433 
CARTAILHAC, EMILE, memorial no- 
tice, 112 


CENTRAL ARAWAKS, THE (Dr. Roth’s 
Rejoinder), 92 

CENTRAL SEcTION of the American 
Anthropological Association, Or- 
ganization of a, 247 

CERRALBO, THE Margulis oF, death 
of, 496 

CoLorapo land containing prehis- 
toric towers withdrawn from 
settlement, 496 

—, State Historical and Natural 
History Society of, field work by, 
494 

Complexity of Rhythm in Decora- 
tive Art, The, 183 

Composition of Some Ancient 
Bronze in the Dawn of the Art of 
Metallurgy, The, 129 

CONTRIBUTIONS to Hopi 
253 

Copper Eskimos—A Reply to Mr. 
Cadzow, Copper Objects of the, 
89 

— Objects of the Copper Eskimos— 
A Reply to Mr. Cadzow, 89 

CUSHING, FRANK HAmILton, “Oraibi 
in 1833” in Contributions to 
Hopi History, 253 


History, 


Daxorta, Meaning of the Word, 242 
Decorative Art, The Complexity of 
Rhythm in, 183 

Drxon, RoLanp B., 
reviews by, 373, 471 

— — —, and John B. Stetson, Jr., 
Analysis of Pre-Columbian Pipe 
Dottels, 245 

DopcE, Raymonp C., appointment, 
250 

Domestic Use of Oil Among the 
Southern Aborigines, The, 171 

DoneHoo, GEORGE P., appointment, 
251 


honors, 252, 


Esxmmo, The “‘Blond,”’ 225, 228 
Essay on Geographic Names in the 
State of Washington, An, 481 


‘ 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL Observations from 
the Southern Coast of Washing- 
ton Land, 484 

ETHNOLOGICAL and Linguistic Posi- 
tion of the Tacana Indians of 
Bolivia, The, 161 

ETHNOLOGISTS, an international as- 
sembly of, 396 

ExpepiTions of the Field Museum 
of Natural History in 1922, 114 

EXPLORATION of the Mound City 
Group, Ross County, Ohio, 397 


FamiLy Hunting Territory and Len- 
Ape Political Organization, The, 
448 

FARABEE, WILLIAM C., field work, 117 

FARMER, Medicine Songs of George, 
332 

FARRAND, LIVINGSTON, receives hon- 
orary degree, 252 

Faye, P. S., review by, 221 

FEATHER Mantles of California, 432 

FEwKES, J. WALTER, field work, 
394, “Oraibi in 1890” in Contri- 
butions to Hopi History, 268 

FIELD MusEuM OF NATURAL His- 
TORY in 1922, Expeditions of the, 
114 

Frrst Season’s Work of the American 
School in France for Prehistoric 
Studies, The, 61 

From, GrorGeE T., A Recently Dis- 
covered Stone Sculpture in Oland, 
Sweden, 441 

FRANCE, see American School in 
France 

FRAZER, SiR JAMES, honor conferred 
on, 496 

FuRTHER Discussion of the “Blond” 
Eskimo, 228 


Gamio, A Letter from Dr., 232 

GENTILE Organization, A Suggested 
Origin for, 487 

GEOGRAPHIC Names in the State of 
Washington, An Essay on, 481 
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GERMAN and Austrian universities, 
lectures in, 116 

GirrorD, E. W., review by, 470 

Grtmore, Melvin R., Meaning of the 
the Word Dakota, 242, Some 
Comments on “Aboriginal To- 
baccos,” 480 

Gopparp, P. E., field work, 252 

GRAEBNER, F., lectures by, 116 

GRINNELL, GEORGE Brrp, The Medi- 
cine Wheel, 299 

GUERNSEY, S. J., field work of, 495 

GuTHE, Cart E., field work and ap- 
pointment, 395 


HAGAR, STANSBURY, review by, 217 

HALLOWELL, A. I., appointment, 
117, researches, 250 

Hanpy, Epwarp S., field work of, 
396 

— — —, and Mrs. Willomdean 
Chatterton, field work by, 496 

HARRINGTON, JOHN P., field work, 
251, 396 

HARRINGTON, 
393 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN, memorial to, 
495 

HawallaN Riddling, 311 

Hoimes, WILiIAM H., honors, 251 

Hort History, Contributions to, 253 

WALTER, appointed dele- 
gate, 117, review by, 220 

HovuGHToNn, FREDERICK, The Tradi- 
tional Origin and Naming of the 
Seneca Nation, 31 

Hrputxa, ALES, activities, 
appointments, 117, 252, honors, 
251, lectures by, 497 

Huntinc Territory and Lenape 
Political Organization, The Fam- 
ily, 449 


M. R., field work, 


INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


anthropological, papers at meet- 
ing of, 496 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF GEOG- 
RAPHERS, EXPLORERS, ETHNOLO- 
GISTS, AND NATURALISTS at Mar- 
seilles, 396 

Iowa ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, papers 
on American archaeology before, 
252 


James Mooney, 209 

JenneEss, Dramonp, Copper Objects 
of the Copper Eskimos—A Reply 
to Mr. Cadzow, 89 

Jupp, Nett M., field work, 251 


Kertu, Str ARTHUR, lectures by, 252 

Kocu, Lauce, Ethnographical Ob- 
servations from the Southern 
Coast of Washington Land, 484 

Koppers, FATHER WILHELM, field 
work, 117 

KRAEMER, A., lectures by, 116 

KRAUSE, F., lectures by, 116 

KRroesBer, A. L., reviews by, 464-470 


LARSEN, ISABEL, review by, 87 

LEHMANN, W., lectures by, 116 

LENAPE Political Organization, The 
Family Hunting Territory and, 
448 

LeTTER from Dr. Gamio, A, 232 

Lincuistic Position of the Tacana 
Indians of Bolivia, The Eth- 
nological and, 161 

Logs, E. M., review by, 476 

LouBatT Prizes, Tue, 392 

Rospert H., review by, 215, 
The Avunculate in Patrilineal 
Tribes, 94 

LuMHOLTz, CARL, death of, 117 


MacCurpy, GEORGE GRANT, activi- 
ties, 395, memorial notice of 
Emile Cartailhac, 112, review by, 
219, The First Season’s Work of 
the American School in France 
for Prehistoric Studies, 61, The 
Skull from Broken Hill in Rho- 
desia, 97 


MaAcLeEop, Curistie, The 
Family Hunting Territory and 
Lenape Political Organization, 
448 

MAttnowskI, Dr., lectures by, 252 

MARSEILLES, International Assembly 
of Geographers, Explorers, Eth- 
nologists, and Naturalists at, 396 

MARTIN, R., lectures by, 116 

Maya Historical Narrative, A New, 
44 

McKekrn, W. C., appointment, 396 

MEANING of the Word Dakota, 242 

MEDICINE Songs of George Farmer, 
332 

— Wheel, The, 299 

MeEpIcINEsS Used by the Micmac 
Indians, 24 

MERRIAM, JOHN C., receives honor- 
ary degree, 252 

MERWIN, Bruce W., review by, 215 

METALLURGY, The Composition of 
Some Ancient Bronze in the 
Dawn of the Art of, 129 

Micmac Indians, Medicines Used by 
the, 24 

Mitts, Wittr1aM C., Exploration of 
the Mound City Group, Ross 
County, Ohio, 397 

Mooney, JAMES, 209 

Morice, A. G., Prejudice or Lin- 
guistic Short-Coming?, 385 

Morrrs, Eart H., field work, 252 

Mowunp City Group, Ross County, 
Ohio, Exploration of the, 397 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Heye Foundation, field work, 
393, opening of, 497 

Music, New Phases in the Study of 
Primitive, 144 

Myers, C. S., address on Dr. W. H. 
R. Rivers, 396 


NAMING of the Seneca Nation, The 
Traditional Origin and, 31 

NELSON, N. C., investigations, 250 

New Phases in the Study of Primi- 
tive Music, 144 
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Noice, H. H., Further Discussion of 
the “Blond” Eskimo, 228 

Notes on State Archaeological Sur- 
veys, 233 


OBERMAIER, Hugo, appointment, 395 
OETTEKING, Bruno, review by, 83 
OrFicers and Members of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association 
for 1922, 118 
— of Section H, A.A.A.S., 497 
OcBuRN, WILLIAM F., review by, 473 
Ort among the Southern Aborigines, 
_ The Domestic Use of, 171 
Otanp, Sweden, A Recently Dis- 
covered Stone Sculpture in, 442 
ORGANIZATION of a Central Section 
of the American Anthropological 
Association, 247 


PARKER, ARTHUR C., field work, 394 

Parsons, CLews, election of, 
—., “Oraibi in 1920” and “Shoh- 
m6 pavi in 1920,” in Contribu- 
tions to Hopi History, 283, 294 

PATRILINEAL Tribes, The Avuncu- 
late in, 94 

PEABODY, CHARLES, assumes direc- 
torate, 117, review by, 370 

Puitires, GEORGE Brinton, The 
Composition of Some Ancient 
Bronze in the Dawn of the Art 
of Metallurgy, 129 

PILtTDOWN skull, a new reconstruc- 
tion of the, 250 

Dottels, Analysis of 
Columbian, 245 

Prarns Culture, The Vision in, 1 

PLIOCENE man, 116 

PouisH Universities, occupants of 
anthropological chairs in, 116 

PREHISTORIC towers on Colorado land 
withdrawn from settlement, 496 

PREJUDICE or Linguistic Short-Com- 
ing? 385 

PRELIMINARY Report on the Fiedl 
Work of the American School in 

France of Prehistoric Studies for 

the Year 1922, 493 


Pre- 
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PRESERVATION of ancient remains in 
the State of Yucatan, a society 
formed for the, 396 

Preuss, K., lectures by, 116 

PrmitIvE Music, New Phases in the 
Study of, 144 

PROCEEDINGS of the American An- 
thropological Association, An- 
thropology at the Brooklyn Meet- 
ing and, 99 

PROCHLORITE Bannerstone 
shop, A, 438 

PUEBLO Bonito EXPEDITION, work of, 
497 


Work- 


RACE-BIOLoGy, opening of the Swed- 
ish Institute for, 496 

REAGAN, ALBERT B., Medicine Songs 
of George Farmer, 332 

RECENTLY Discovered Stone Sculp- 
ture in Oland, Sweden, A, 441 

REICHARD, GLapys A., review by, 
381, The Complexity of Rhythm 
in Decorative Art, 183 

RHODESIA, see Broken Hill 

RuytTHM in Decorative 
Complexity of, 183 

RIDDLING, Hawaiian, 311 

Rivers, W. H. R., death of, 117, 
memorial address regarding the 
work of, 396 

RIVIERE, death of, 117 

ROBERTS, HELEN H., New Phases 
in the Study of Primitive Music, 
144 

Ross County, Ohio (Archaeological 
remains) see Mound City Group 

RotH, WALTER E., reply to Dr. 
Farabee, 92 

Roys, L., A New 
Historical Narrative, 44 


Art, The 


Maya 


Sapir, E., Athabaskan Tone, 390 
ScumiptT, M., lectures by, 116 
Scumipt, W., lectures by, 116 
SCHULLER, Rupotpn, The Ethno- 
logical and Linguistic Position of 
the Tacana Indians of Bolivia, 
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ScutpturE in Oland, Sweden, A 
Recently Discovered Stone, 441 

Section H, A.A.A.S., officers, 497 

SENECA Nation, The Traditional 
Origin and Naming of the, 31 

SKINNER, ALANSON, field work, 392 

SKULL from Broken Hill in Rhodesia, 
The, 97 

SmitH, HARLAN I., field work, 117 

SMITH, STEPHENSON PERCY, death of, 
395 

Comments on 
Tobaccos,” 480 

Soncs of George Farmer, Medicine, 
332 

SOUTHERN Aborigines, The Domestic 
Use of Oil among the, 171 

SOUTHWESTERN Division of the A.A. 
A.S., meeting of the, 251 

SPIER, LESLIE, A Suggested Origin 
for Gentile Organization, 487 

SPITzKA, EDWARD ANTHONY, death 
of, 396 

STARR, FREDERICK, reviews by, 73 

StTaTE Archaeological Surveys, Notes 
on, 233 

STATE HISTORICAL AND NATURAL 
History SOCIETY OF COLORADO, 
field work by, 494 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR, receives 
honorary degree, 252 

STETSON, Jr., JoHN B., and Roland 
B. Dixon, Analysis of Pre-Colum- 
bian Pipe Dottels, 245 

STOKES, JOHN F.G., field work of, 497 

STONE Sculpture in Oland, Sweden, 
A Recently Discovered, 441 

SUGGESTED Origin for Gentile Or- 
ganization, A, 487 

SWEDEN, A Recently Discovered 
Stone Sculpture in Oland, 441 

SweEpIsH Institute for Race-Biology, 
opening of the, 496 


“Aboriginal 


Tacana Indians of Bolivia, The 
Ethnological and Linguistic Posi- 
tion of the, 161 


TARAHUMARA language, publication 
of a grammar and dictionary of 
the, 495 

Teit, James A., memorial notice, 
490 

THURNWALD, R., lectures by, 116 

Tosacco, see Gilmore, Melvin R. 

Tozzer, A. M., lectures, 497, reviews 
by, 72 

TRADITIONAL Origin and Naming of 
the Seneca Nation, The, 31 


University of Denver, field work by 
the, 494 


VANDAU, The Avunculate among the, 
95 

VISION in Plains Culture, The, 1 

Von Luscuan, F., lectures by, 116, 
retirement of, 395 


WALuts, Witson D., Medicine Used 
by the Micmac Indians, 24 

WasHINGTON, An Essay on Ethno- 
graphic Names in the State of, 
481 

WASHINGTON LAND, Ethnographical 
Observations from the Southern 
Coast of, 484 

WATERMAN, T. T., activities, 396, 
An Essay on Geographic Names 
in the State of Washington, 481, 
field work, 250 

WEBSTER, HuTTON, translations of 
work by, 394 

K., lectures by, 116 

WHITNEY, 
394 

WILLouGHBy, CHARLES C., Feather 
Mantles of California, 432 

WILLson, Rospert W., memorial 
notice, 492 


Lee R., investigations, 


YUCATAN, a society for the preserva- 
tion of ancient remains formed in 
the State of, 396 
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